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James and John Bard . . Painters of 


Steamboat Portraits By Haron S. SNIFFEN 
The Mariners’ Museum 


LTHOUGH the graceful sailing vessel and the mighty ocean liner 
have been more attractive subjects for most marine artists, the 
less imposing river steamboat and lowly towboat have not been 

entirely neglected. Posterity, therefore, can pay tribute to the few modest, 
self-taught artists like James and John Bard of New York, whose quiet 
lives were devoted to portraying these lesser craft. 

As with other primitive artists, the Bard brothers made no pretense at 
competition with their more academic contemporaries. Their self-appointed 
task was to depict a given vessel as faithfully as possible. Had their in- 
ability to place these vessels in realistic surroundings embarrassed them, 
they might have accomplished far less. As it is they have left behind an 
enviable record as American primitive artists and, since their pictures so 
faithfully describe better than words the steamboats of their day, they de- 
serve perhaps even greater credit as marine historians. 

It is unfortunate that so little is known of the lives of these twin brothers 
and of the value of their works in the contemporary market. But although 
probably unknown to sophisticated connoisseurs, we can be certain that 
they had an enthusiastic following with those in the steamboat business. 
When James Bard died, it is understandable then that only a marine jour- 
nal noted the fact. Were it not for an obituary published in the April 1st, 
1897, issue of Seaboard magazine, any biographical notes other than those 
which could have been obtained from the face of his works would have 
been purely conjectural. 

In the year 1897 one of the editors of Seaboard was Samuel Ward Stan- 
ton and it is unquestionably he, a fellow steamboat portrayer, who paid 
the following well deserved tribute to this early steamboat artist. 


MR. JAMES Barn, the last of New York’s oldtime marine artists, died at his home 
in White Plains, N. Y., on Friday last, March 26, in his 82nd year. He survived his 
wife but a short time, she having passed away on January 5 of this year. Mr. Bard 
was born in 1815, in a little house overlooking the Hudson, in what was then the 
suburban village of Chelsea; his early home stood on the land which is now bounded by 
20th and 21st streets, and 9th and roth avenues, New York City. His twin brother, 
John, died in 1856. Mr. Bard leaves a daughter, Ellen, to mourn his loss, she being 
the youngest and only surviving member of six children. Mr. Bard made his first 
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Fig. 1. Long Island Sound steamboat Fanny (1825-1840). The earliest 
known surviving Bard painting. 


Water Color by J. Bard, circa 1831. The Mariners’ Museum (Eldredge Collection), 
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Newport News, Va. 
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Hudson River Day Line sidewheel passenger steamboat Robert L. Stevens 
(1835-1861), breaking ice in the Hudson River. Towboat 
Norwich in right background. 
Oil Painting by J. & J. Bard. The Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, Va. 
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Fig. 3. Cornelius Vanderbilt’s Long Island steamboat Lexington (1835-1840). 
Water Color by J. & J. Bard. Peabody Museum of Salem, Mass. (Bradlee Collection) 





Fig. 4. Maine Coast passenger steamer Ocean (1849-1854). 
Oil Painting by James Bard, 1850. Peabody Museum of Salem, Mass. (Bradlee Collection) 
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painting in 1827, finishing in that year a picture of the Bellona, the first steamboat 
owned by Commodore Vanderbilt, with whom he was well acquainted. From 1827 
to within a few years of his death Mr. Bard made drawings of almost every steamer 
that was built at or owned around the port of New York, the total number of these 
productions being about 4,000. Probably Mr. Bard was without a parallel in the faith- 
fulness of delineation in his drawings of vessels. His methods of work, the minute- 
ness of detail, and the absolute truthfulness of every part of a steamboat which char- 
acterized his productions, cannot but cause wonder in these days of rapid work. His 
pictures were always side views, and this often made faulty perspective, yet a Bard 
picture will ever be held in esteem for its correctness and the beauty of drawing. 

Living during the time of the days when shipbuilding at this port was the greatest 
of any in the country, and when myriads of beautiful river, sound and ocean craft 
were turned out every month, Mr. Bard with his talent, had opportunities of becom- 
ing acquainted with all of the leading shipbuilders and vessel owners in the days 
before the {Civil} war. He knew them all, and was held in high regard by them, 
and shipbuilders have said that they could lay down the plans of a boat from one 
of his pictures, so correct were they in their proportions. Before making his drawing, 
Mr. Bard would measure the boat to be pictured from end to end, and not a panel, 
stanchion or other part of the vessel, distinguishable from the outside, was omitted; 
each portion was measured and drawn to a scale. 

His life work is finished, and the world is richer for it. Were it not for the 
pictures to be found here and there —and now fast disappearing — we would not 
know what beautiful specimens of steam vessel architecture our forefathers were capa- 
ble of turning out. No one in his time compared with James Bard in the matter of 
making drawings of vessels, and his name will ever be associated with the lists of 
artists of this country who make a specialty of painting pictures of vessels. In the 
art he was the father of them all. 


This tribute to James Bard is plainly indicative of a contemporary esteem. 
Such enthusiasm would naturally wane, however, and the memory of the 
Bards perhaps be lost but for the fact that many of their paintings have 
found their way into the various museums and private collections, named 
in the check list appended to this article. The most extensive of these is 
the Elwin M. Eldredge Collection in The Mariners’ Museum, Newport 
News, Virginia. 

Some three hundred Bard pictures are recorded in the above mentioned 
list. It seems difficult, therefore, to give credence to Mr. Stanton’s state- 
ment that Bard paintings and drawings numbered as many as four thou- 
sand. To be sure, this could have been possible, for if James Bard had 
devoted fifty active years to painting and John Bard twenty years, they 
could have accomplished it by producing about one picture a week. Un- 
questionably the mortality of Bard works has been high, but four thousand 
still seems an inflated figure. 

Unfortunately the drawing of the Bellona, mentioned by Stanton as 
being the first [1827} Bard picture, apparently has been lost. The earliest 
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which has been preserved is the watercolor drawing in The Mariners’ 
Museum of the little steamboat Fanny, which is reproduced in Fig. 1. There 
is no date on the picture, but since this vessel departed from New York 
waters about 1831 (the Bards were then aged sixteen), it is assumed the 
drawing was made before then. 

The early works were usually signed “J. & J. Bard,” thus indicating 
collaboration on the part of the two young men. Over two dozen of the 
presently known paintings were done by the brothers, the latest one being 
of the steamboat Wilson G. Hunt, dated 1849. A few of the pictures, 
signed “J. Bard, Painters,” also suggests their working together. 

Because John Bard’s share of the output was of such small volume and 
consequence compared to that of his brother who survived him forty-one 
years, the balance of this article shall deal almost exclusively with the 
better known James Bard. 

In signing most of his work, James Bard usually included his complete 
address as well, a practical note obviously designed to bring more clients 
to his door. This serves to inform us that in 1851 and 1852 James Bard 
was living at 688 Washington Street, and, after 1854, at 162 Perry Street, 
both in lower Manhattan, appropriately near the down-town docks along 
the Hudson River. His birthplace at Chelsea and his home at White 
Plains, as noted in the obituary, are the only other indications of his resi- 
dence. 

Bard’s pictures of vessels bear so much the resemblance of mechanical 
drawings that it has been conjectured that he might have been a shipyard 
draftsman or copied draftsmen’s work. To deny this categorically would 
be ill-advised. We know that he frequented the shipyards which con- 
structed the vessels he painted. The dates of many of his paintings coincide 
with the dates of building of the vessels and in one case he made a draw- 
ing of the Jacob H. Vanderbilt, the name of which was changed to General 
Sedgwick before the vessel was completed. However, no evidence has been 
revealed that he was actually employed by the yards as a draftsman, and 
there are reasons to question the theory that his work was copied. We 
know that measurements were actually taken from the hull of the steam- 
boat City of Troy. The late George W. Murdock, engineer on that vessel, 
told Elwin M. Eldredge of having held the tape line for Bard when the 
latter was securing data for his drawing. Further reason to believe in the 
originality of Bard’s work is indicated by its complete lack of standardiza- 
tion of scale. In fact it is evident that he used no constant scale at all, 
but rather made one up for each drawing. He seems to have begun with 
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Fig. 5. Hudson River schooner Robert Knapp (1850-1901). Schooner 
Benjamin Franklin in left background. 
Oil Painting by James Bard, 1854. The Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, Va. 
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Fig. 6. Hudson River towboat O. M. Pettit (1857-1879). 


Oil Painting by James Bard, 1857. New-York Historical Society, New York 
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Fig. 7. Hudson River Day Line famous passenger steamboat 
Mary Powell (1861-1920). 
Oil Painting by James Bard. Museum of the City of New York 
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Fig. 8. Hudson River steamboat Daniel Drew (1861-1885), showing an unusual Bard 
background featuring Prospect House on the Hudson. 
Oil Painting by James Bard, location unknown. From a negative loaned by Elwin M. Eldredge 
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a sketch of the ship’s hull up to the main deck, choosing whatever length 
suited his paper, his fancy, or his client’s specifications. Then he divided 
the length of the main deck into equal sections, based on the actual length 
of the vessel. Thus, if it should measure 180 feet long, he divided his 
drawing into eighteen equal sections. Marks along the guards to indicate 
this practise may be seen in many of his drawings. One of these ten-foot 
sections (usually the third or fourth from the bow) was divided into ten 
equal spaces to give an even foot measurement and in a few instances he 
divided his scale into one-half foot lengths. 

The thought that Bard did not copy plans seems to be further indicated 
by the many scratch notes which appear on his unfinished drawings. The 
following illustrative notes are quoted from his drawing of the double- 
ended steam ferry Southfield (1882-1912): 


Smoke pipe 26 ft. long 3% Sections . . . the windows are 3 ft. 9 inches long 3 
lights in them . . . skylight is only 20 inches from Center Back of the Pilate House 
. .. Brass rail is 4 ft. 6 in. above round skylight deck. . . 


This is obviously indicative of James Bard’s meticulousness. Since it 
was his particular aim to produce an absolutely correct drawing, he hastened 
to promise correction when a mistake was discovered in any of his pre- 
liminary studies. For example, on the drawing of the ferry Jay Gould 
(Fig. 11), built in 1868, he wrote: 


This side house is short by 6 ft. as the Extra Window is not made which is 16th 


one... There is 6 ft. more room wanting for the name place or 6 ft. more distance 
between the windows where the name is . . . The smoke pipe is not in the right 
place as it is 24 ft. from its Center to the Center of Beam Frame . . . the other 


parts of the draft of Cabin stair House is right and so is the Steam Pipe and wistle 
also right yet I will show the pipe so as to draft on the Canvasses. 


The word “‘canvasses,” of course, refers to the oil paintings he con- 
templated as the finished product. This brings us to a further consideration 
of Bard’s method of procedure. Having carefully worked up his drawing 
on paper we may assume he was then ready to submit it to his client for 
corrections and approval, upon the receipt of which he proceeded with 
the painting of the final work. 

Apparently Bard did his coloring in the studio and not from life, for 
his drawings also include copious color notes arrowed in to the actual 
objects to be so colored. Sometimes, however, he would write a separate 
paragraph for his own guidance such as the following, quoted in part from 
the drawing of the towboat Eliza Hancox: 
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The Bits are green. The deck rail is flesh couler, the Fender or guard is Indian 
red. Blinds in Pilate House yellow. Whell {wheel} tops yellow, upper deck yellow. 
Working Beam is oak . . . 


Generally. Bard’s finished work was in oils on canvas, although not 
infrequently he would merely color the preliminary drawing itself with 
water color or tempera. There are also extant drawings which have been 
shaded faintly with crayon. Many of his drawings have been mounted on 
canvas, but whether done by him at the time or by later owners is impos- 
sible to determine. 

The proud builders, captains, and owners of the vessels Bard painted 
were his principal clients: the Crarys, Collyers, Allisons, and many others. 
In some cases the client had his own name painted on the canvas. Wit- 
ness the portraits of the steamboat Thomas Hunt, “painted for Captain 
A. H. Haggarty,” and the Hudson River schooner Robert Knapp (Fig. 5), 
“painted expressly for Captain James Lawson.” Another Bard client was 
Thomas Collyer, builder of the Henry Clay, for whom Bard painted a 
steamboat portrait inscribed “Presented to Palmer Crary by Thomas Coll- 
yer, N. Y. Oct. 1, 1851." Crary was the engineer of the Henry Clay. 
The Calhoun painting also was “Presented to Wm. Headding by his friend 
Albert Degroot, 1857." The General Sedgwick was simply “Painted for 
N. S. Briggs” and the painting of the Lexington, on which both Bards 
worked, was said by the marine historian, John H. Morrison, to have been 
owned by Charles Smith, a fireman on the boat at the time she was burned 
in 1840 (Fig. 3). Incidentally this painting has the following inscription 
written across the bottom margin: “The Lexington is the fastest Boat that 
ever sailed. About 23 miles an hour When drove up.” 

As was the custom in advertising prints, but rarely encountered in 
paintings, Bard often gave explicit particulars of the vessels he depicted. 
Thus the New-York Historical Society’s painting of the 1859-built tow- 
boat Victoria carries the inscription: “George Greenman & Co., Builders, 
Mystic — Boardman Holbrook & Co., Engine & boiler Builders, N. Y. — 
Decker, Wallace & Co., Joiners, N. Y.—” in addition to the signature, 
“Drawn & Painted by James Bard, N. Y. 162 Perry Street N. Y.” 

Steamboat owners of the mid-nineteenth century and later were respon- 
sible for a large volume of advertising prints, of which the greater number 
were after paintings by Charles R. Parsons, lithographed by Endicott and 
Company. However, it is interesting to note that to the best of our knowl- 
‘edge, only two Bard drawings ever served as the basis of advertising prints. 
One of these lithographs was issued by F. Palmer & Company and depicts 
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Fig. 9. Wooden hull screw steam tug Martha (1862-1864). 


Oil Painting by James Bard, 1863. The Mariners’ Museum (Eldredge Collection), 
Newport News, Va. 





Fig. 10. New York excursion steamer Henry Smith (1854-1930), formerly John L. 
Lockwood. A good example of the “bubbly bow.” 
Water Color by James Bard, circa 1865. New-York Historical Society, New York 
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Fig. 11. Erie Railroad Company’s sidewheel steam ferry Jay Gould (1868-1911). 
Annotated pencil drawing by James Bard, circa 1868. The Mariners’ Museum 
(Eldredge Collection), Newport News, Va. 





Fig. 12. Hudson River sidewheel towboat C. Vanderbilt (1847-1894). Originally 
built as both a day and a night passenger steamboat. 
Oil Painting by James Bard, 1873. The Mariners’ Museum (Eldredge Collection), 
Newport News, Fa. 
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the short-lived Hudson River steamboat Reindeer, built in 1850 and de- 
stroyed two years later. The other lithograph, published by H. R. Robin- 
son, New York, depicts the Gulf of Mexico steamboat California, built 
in 1847. It seems likely also that the lithographs of Brooklyn ferry steam- 
ers, first reproduced in Valentine's Manual for 1859, were made from the 
J. @ J. Bard paintings now in the Long Island Historical Society. In all of 
these examples, a more sophisticated artist has painted the background and 
otherwise eliminated the typical “hall marks” of Bard’s work. 

The characteristics of a James Bard painting are so definite that little 
skill would be required to recognize one of his unsigned paintings. An 
avoidance of any but the simplest perspective is typical. Never did he 
attempt a bow or quarter view of a vessel, always picturing the craft from 
the broadside and, with the exception of some of the earlier works done 
in collaboration with his brother, almost invariably the port side. Thus his 
boats steam from right to left and apparently at full speed. None show 
at anchor or alongside a wharf. In the case of side-wheel vessels, his most 
common subjects, his point of perspective was usually taken from slightly 
forward of the paddlebox. Anything in the ship’s construction which 
called for perspective drawing was apparently rather difhcult for him to 
handle convincingly. When steering wheels show through pilot house 
windows, they generally appear as though mounted fore and aft instead 
of athwartships! 

But the most noticeable and perhaps the most charming Bard “hall mark” 
consists of a unique stippling of the water at the ship’s bow which, for 
the want of a better term, we will call the “bubbly bow” (Fig. 10). For 
a considerable area ahead of his vessels, the water seems to bubble as if 
more than naturally activated, much in the appearance of soda water. This 
same effervescent treatment is seen in the backwash of the paddle wheel 
and in the ship’s wake. In some paintings depicting a rougher sea, the 
same style is used in handling breaking waves, although generally Bard 
steamboats sailed placid waters. 

The backgrounds usually represent river scenes, as might be expected 
since so many of the subjects were Hudson River craft. A typical Bard 
vessel stands out in vivid white, silhouetted against crude river shores 
(Fig. 13), much as would a beautiful prima donna against an amateur 
stage set. The masses of ill-defined trees and lofty hills are dotted occa- 
sionally with many two-dimensional houses appearing as if cut out and 
carelessly pinned in place. Nearly all are of the same size regardless of 
how far away they should appear. This gives the impression that Bard 
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worried little about the effect of his backgrounds. We might almost credit 
him with purposely creating neutral sets upon which his splendid boats 
might stand out in contrast. Or perhaps it was the unselfconscious achieve- 
ment of a primitive painter who probably, just because he was not con- 
cerned with realism of backgrounds, attained remarkable decorative design. 

In an article of this nature it is always interesting to note exceptions 
to the general rule. For instance, an early J. & J. Bard painting in The 
Mariners’ Museum shows the steamboat Robert L. Stevens (Fig. 2), in far 
from usual circumstances. Instead of placidly steaming through calm 
waters, she is depicted as if crashing through thick ice, her frail paddle 
wheels effortlessly breaking rock-like chunks of ice into small bits. In an- 
other instance Bard departs from the incidentalism of his backgrounds. 
In both the Murdock Collection at the New-York Historical Society and 
in Mr. Eldredge’s Collection are photographs of a Bard painting of the 
Daniel Drew in which Prospect House in the Catskill Mountains is shown 
in great detail, occupying a most prominent portion of the picture (Fig. 8). 
The artist's lack of realistic perspective is evident in this painting. 

In nearly all cases Bard paintings portray but a single vessel. Two 
works, however, depict two vessels with almost equal prominence, the 
Catherine and Rattler, and the Hero and North America. Named steamers 
are often included in the background of Bard pictures. These far away 
vessels are drawn with the studied care typical of the primitive artist. The 
monotony of nearly every Bard background is broken by tiny white sails 
of small craft. In two examples these sailing boats are named. In five 
known instances he ventured into the field of sailing vessel portraiture, 
modestly confining himself to the lesser sailing craft of the Hudson River 
such as the schooner Robert Knapp (Fig. 5). 

One of the outstanding primitive characteristics of Bard’s work is in his 
handling of the human figure. In a spirit of sympathetic good humor we 
can delightedly point to the strange people who man and travel on his 
vessels (Note especially Fig. 4). These odd characters, whether deck hands 
Or passengers, are almost invariably wearing high silk hats and long black 
frock coats, giving them a funereal appearance. Occasionally one chances 
to be normally proportioned, but the majority are grotesque caricatures of 
men with long bodies and short legs, and some, especially when uninhibited 
by a deck above, are disproportionately tall. Nearly all of them seem 
uncomfortable and decidedly out of place on shipboard. Of the female 
counterpart of these creatures there are very few. Perhaps Bard felt 
strained in trying to depict any human beings, and it is regretted that most 
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Fig. 13. Hudson River Night Line steamboat Saratoga (1877-1910), showing 
typical Bard two dimensional background. 
Oil Painting by James Bard, 1881. New-York Historical Society, New York 
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Fig. 14. New London steamboat Block Island (1882-1926). 


Pencil drawing by James Bard, circa 1882. The Mariners’ Museum (Eldredge Collection), 
Newport News, Va. 
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Fig. 15. Hudson River steamboat Jacob H. Tremper (1885-1929). 


Water Color drawing by James Bard, 1885. The Mariners’ Museum (Eldredge Collection), 
Newport News, Va. 
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Fig. 16. Hudson River passenger steamboat Saugerties (1882-1903), formerly 
Shenandoah. The latest dated Bard painting. 
Water Color drawing by James Bard, 1890. Collection of John H. Kemble, Pasadena, Cal. 
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of his later paintings and drawings show but few people, often only the 
man at the wheel, a lack of patronage which would hardly be appreciated 
by the owners. In some instances, the vessel proceeds up the river com 
pletely unattended as if guided by electronic remote control. And then 
there is the Jay Gould (Fig. 11), a double-ended ferryboat, undecided as to 
which way to go, with a quartermaster at each wheel, one in a top hat, 
and the other, a derby! 

The two last known works of James Bard, both painted in 1890, depict 
with the same skill of his earlier works virtually identical portraits of the 
steamer Saugerties (Fig. 16). With pardonable pride and charming sim- 
plicity the old gentleman signs one of these paintings, “J. Bard, N. Y. 
1890. ‘75 years.” 
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Check List of Works of James 
and John Bard 


Together with Bibliographical Notes Citing 
Reproductions of Their Work 


By ALEXANDER CrosBy Brown 


The Mariners’ Museum 


S POINTED out in Mr. Sniffen’s article, the works of the steam- 
boat portraitists, James and John Bard, although not found in 
sophisticated ateliers, had a large and enthusiastic clientele among 

those who built and operated the lesser vessels of New York Harbor and 
the Hudson River. Apparently the late Samuel Ward Stanton was the 
first to “discover” the Bards in print and he was followed by other pioneer 
steamboat historians: Morrison, Bullock, Buckman, and Bradlee. 

Early collectors of the works of the Bard brothers include George W. 
Murdock, whose notes, photographs and James Bard “Sylvan” steamboat 
portraits became the nucleus of the excellent New-York Historical Society 
collection. Francis B. C. Bradlee’s notes and paintings were deposited in 
the Peabody Museum of Salem. The Union Ferry Company’s collection 
of J. and J. Bard New York Harbor ferry steamers has been in the Long 
Island Historical Society for the past fifty years. The largest collection, 
however, was assembled by Elwin M. Eldredge and acquired by The Mari- 
ners’ Museum of Newport News, Virginia, in 1940. Mr. Eldredge has 
retained a small private collection which is particularly strong in photo- 
graphs. 

The publication of this check list would not have been possible without 
the generous codperation of Mr. Eldredge and officials of the institutions 
cited above and many others, together with members of the Steamship 
Historical Society of America and other private collectors of Bard paint- 
ings and photographs. Although the check list was commenced in 1942, 
it does not purport to be in the least complete. But since it is hoped by 
means of its publication that more works may be discovered, particularly in 
private hands, it has been deemed desirable to print it as an “interim” list 
with the request that omissions be called to the attention of the compilers. 

We believe that with recourse to the abbreviations, the list may prove 
self-explanatory. All works noted, whether actually signed or not, are 
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presumed to be by James Bard alone unless specified “J. & J. Bard” in the 
Remarks column. If only a photograph of an otherwise unrecorded paint- 
ing is in existence, it receives an entry in the list even though the present 
location or even existence of the original is unknown. The same applies 
to items from the collection of tracings in The Mariners’ Museum. These 
rough sketches on tissue paper were discovered on close examination to be 
actual tracings over Bard working drawings, but whether by Bard himself 
or by some other hand is impossible to determine. This fact is proven by 
the recording on the tracing of depressions that match those in the hard 
paper, much in the manner of coin rubbings. Since these tracings are, 
therefore, cleverly indicative of a prior Bard drawing, we have not given 
them separate entries when the drawings themselves are extant, although 
they are noted in the Remarks column. Tracings, when no similar draw- 
ings survive, are recorded as separate entries, indicative of Bard works 
as in the case of the photographs. 

The object of our list is not so much to produce a record of the present 
location of Bard paintings, of which unquestionably a pathetically large 
number have disappeared or disintegrated with neglect, as it is to record 
the number and character of the vessels with which the Bards made them- 
selves sufficiently familiar to be enabled to paint with extreme accuracy. 
As presented here, the following list contains 307 separate entries standing 
for at least that number of works either actually in existence or at least 
recorded by photograph, reproduction, or tracing. In these pictures a total 
of 222 vessels are portrayed, many of them several times in virtually identi- 
cal compositions. In addition, ten identified vessels, not appearing else- 
where as the principal subjects of Bard paintings, are portrayed in detailed 
miniature in the backgrounds of other works. These little boats are recorded 
with the same fidelity as though they were the main feature of the compo- 
sition. 

Admittedly, if Stanton’s estimate of 4,000 productions be allowed, this 
list is far from complete. But we feel that it is sufficiently large to be used 
statistically like a Gallup Poll. From it we discover that the Bards con- 
fined themselves exclusively to lesser craft of New York, Long Island 
Sound and the Hudson River. There are no transoceanic steamships and 
only one coastwise vessel, the Aspinwall Liner El Dorado. Likewise, though 
the Bards lived in the fabulous “Clipper Ship Era” there are no sailing 
craft larger than s50-ton Hudson River sloops and schooners. There are 
no naval vessels at all, the only U. S. Government craft being two or three 
small steamers of the Revenue Cutter Service. Strangely enough but few 
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of the larger Long Island Sound and Fall River Line boats are depicted. 
However, the small excursion steamboats, the day and night boats of the 
Hudson, the side-wheel towboats, and the harbor ferries and tugs are rep- 
resented in great number. Virtually all these were built in and around 
New York despite the fact that some few were designed for service in 
Cuban or Gulf ports. 

Of these, our forefathers’ “beautiful specimens of steam vessel architec: 
ture,” but one survives today, the 1880-built Albany, now the summer 
excursion boat Potomac plying the river for which she was renamed. It 
is pleasant indeed to realize that an American institution as typical as the 
Nineteenth Century steamboat should not be entirely forgotten by reason 
of the industry of these prolific artists. 


JAMES BARD 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES CITING REPRODUCTIONS OF HIS WORK 


(ARRANGED CHRONOLOGICALLY) 


VALENTINE, D. T., Manual (New York, 1859), pp. 603-610, article entitled “Steam 
Ferry Boats” has lithographic illustrations after Bard paintings of Olive Branch, 
Over, Union, and William Cutting. 


STANTON, SAMUEL WARD, American Steam Vessels (New York, 1895). 
The earliest printed reference that we have discovered relating to the work of 
James Bard appears in Mr. Stanton’s preface to this book. Stanton states that his 
pen and ink drawings of the following vessels were “drawn from the pictures of 
Mr. James Bard, a gentleman who began this class of work before 1830: Com- 
merce, De Witt Clinton, Champlain, Highlander, Rochester, and Utica. Stanton 
concludes, “To him the maritime world owes gratitude for his contributions to it 
of correct likenesses of many of the noted steamboats of early days.” The location 
of only one of these six works, that of the Utica, is presently known. 


STANTON, SAMUEL WARD, Seaboard Magazine, April 1, 1897, p. 389. 
Obituary notice of James Bard, unquestionably written by his friend Stanton and 
quoted in full in the preceding article. 


MorrisON, JOHN H., History of American Steam Navigation (New York, 1903), 
p. 269. 
Reproduction of J. & J. Bard painting of the Lexington, “from a painting in pos’ 
session of Charles Smith, who was a fireman on the vessel when burned.” Now 
in Peabody Museum. 


BUCKMAN, Davin L., Steamboat Days on the Hudson (New York, 1907), pp. 20, 60, 62. 
Reproduction of 1825 Fanny, North America (“now owned by Capt. Jacob 


Tremper”), and Rip Van Winkle. 
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BuLLock, C. SEyMour, “Anniversary of American Commerce — Centennial of Steam 
Navigation,” Journal of American History, Vol. I (1907), pp. 412, 414, 419, 420, 


ola) 2 


~<5 ~ 3: 


Reproductions of the “first steamboat paintings in the World: North America, 
Commerce, City of Albany (for Commodore Van Sanvoord), Rip Van Winkle, 
Fanny, Osceola (for Captain Allen Degroot), Alida (for Van Sanvoord), Lexing- 
ton, and Henry Clay. 


STANTON, SAMUEL Warp, “The Steamboats of the Hudson . .. , ” The Master, Mate 
and Pilot, October, 1909 (Vol. 12, No. 5), pp. 230, 235, 237, 239. 
Reproductions of Commerce, North America, Alida, Rip Van Winkle, and Henry 
Clay. 


TURNER, Harry B., The Story of the Island Steamers (Nantucket, 1910), p. 60. 


Reproduction of Naushon, “from an old painting owned by Freeman C. Smith of 
Edgartown, a grandson of Capt. Holmes W. Smith, master of the Naushon.” Now 
in The Mariners’ Museum. 


BRADLEE, FRANCIS B. C., “Old American Sound and Coasting Steamers,” International 
Marine Engineering, April, 1912, p. 141. 
Reproduction of Lexington, “from the original painting drawn to scale by Jas. 
Bard in 1838 and now owned by Elisha T. Jenks of Middleboro, Mass.” Now in 
Peabody Museum. 


BRADLEE, FRANCIS B. C., Steam Navigation of New England (Salem, 1920), p. 83. 
Reproduction of Ocean. 


BONNER, WILLIAM T., New York, the World's Metropolis (New York, 1924), p. 843-. 
Reproduction of Fanny. 


WALL, ALEXANDER J., “The Sylvan Steamboats on the East River, New York to Har- 
lem.” New-York Historical Society Quarterly Bulletin, VII (1924-5), pp. 59°72. 
Reprinted in 1941 as Reprint Series No. 1 of the Steamship Historical Society of 
America. Reproductions of Sylvan Dell, Sylvan Glen, Sylvan Grove, Sylvan Shore, 
and Sylvan Stream. 


Ross, OGDEN J., Steamboats of Lake Champlain (Champlain Transportation Co., New 
York, 1930), p. 124. 
Reproduction of Oakes Ames. 


ELDREDGE, ELWIN M., “Famous American Steamboats.” The Marine News; January, 
1931, Francis Skiddy; November, 1931, Alida. 


ELDREDGE, ELWIN M., “Steam Vessels that Helped Make History.” Marine Progress, 
July 1933, Rip Van Winkle. 


Rains GALLERY CATALOGUE, New York, May 23, 1935. 
Auction Sale Catalogue with description and reproduction of the painting of the 
1859-built wood-hull towboat Victoria, describing her naively as “circa 1825” with 
a “black steel hull”! Now in New-York Historical Society. 
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New-York HistToricaL Society, Quarterly Bulletin, October, 1936, (Vol. 20), front 
cover. 
Reproduction of Saratoga. 


Brown, HENRY COoL.iins, The Lordly Hudson (New York, 1937), pp. 199, 235, 241. 
Reproductions of Oswego, Austin, America (“from collection of Capt. W. G. 
McPherson”), and Thomas Cornell. 


McApaM, RocER WILLIAMS, Salts of the Sound (Brattleboro, 1939), p. 33. 


Reproduction of Connecticut as towboat. 


SAUSALITO News, Souvenir Edition, February 27, 1941, p. 1. 
Reproduction of Saucelito. 


THE MARINERS’ Museum, The Elwin M. Eldredge Collection . . . , November 21, 
1941, leaflet. 
Brief description of Mr. Eldredge’s Collection of Bard works and reproduction of 
Cayuga. 


VALENTINER, W. R. and ROBINSON, FRANCIS W., Five Centuries of Marine Painting. 
(Detroit Institute of Arts, 1942), pp. 35-36. 
An exhibition catalogue listing J. & J. Bard’s R. L. Stevens, lent for the occasion 
(Now in The Mariners’ Museum.) 


BROWN, ALEXANDER C., “The Tow-boat Seth Low: an unsung hero,” American Nep- 
tune, April, 1943 (Vol. III, No. 2) pp. 161-163. 
Reproduction of Seth Low, plate 22. 


LANE, Car_, American Paddle Steamboats (New York, 1943). 
Reproductions of works in The Mariners’ Museum: Naushon (p. 71), C. Vander- 
bilt as towboat (p. 75), Senator (p. 79), Wilson G. Hunt (p. 87), Jenny Lind 
drawing (p. 89), William H. Morton (p. 91), Peter Crary (p. 101), Galafre 
drawing (p. 119), Oakes Ames drawing (p. 139), Crystal Stream (p. 151), 
Saucelito drawing (p. 167). 

RINGWALD, DonaLp C., “The Hudson River Steamboat Thomas Cornell, 1863-1882,” 
American Neptune, October, 1946, (Vol. VI, No. 4), pp. 277-2809. 
Reproduction of Thomas Cornell, plate 33. 


CoTTERELL, Harry, JR, “A Steamboat Excursion of a Century Ago,” Steamboat Bill 
of Facts, December, 1946, p. 417. 
Reproduction of North America. 

Brown, ALEXANDER C., “Americas Sail the Seas.” Shipyard Bulletin (Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company) May-June 1948, p. 14. 
Reproduction of towboat America. 

Betancourt, B. C., Jr., “History of the Staten Island Ferry,” Part I, Steamboat Bill 
of Facts, September 1948, p. 55. 
Reproduction of Wyoming. 
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CHECK LIST OF THE WORKS OF THE 
BARD BROTHERS 


Ship Types 
cat. 

ferry 
freight 

p. 

pass. barge 
schooner 

sl Op 

stb. 

str. 

S.W. 

tug 

twb. 


Name & Former 


Na 
Addi json I 


Addison F. 


Adelphi 


mes 


’, Andrews 


Andrews 


ABBREVIATIONS 
*Picture previously reproduced 
+Picture reproduced in this article 


(ex-City of Albany) 


Albany 
Albany 
Albertina 
d Albertina 
Albertina 


Alice &R Price 


Alida (as | 
Alida (as | 
Alida (as | 


Alida(as lengthened ) s.w 
Alida (as converted) s.w 


Almendares 
Amanda NN 
America 
America 
America 
America 


yuilt) 
yuilt) 
yuilt) 


‘inants 


Technique 
center paddle wheel catamaran Draw. pencil drawing on thick paper 
steam ferry. double-ended Draw. (Col.) same, colored in crayon 
coastwise steam freighter Litho. lithograph made from Bard painting 
propeller Oil oil painting on canvas 
unpowered passenger barge Photo. photograph of either oil or water color 
Hudson River cargo schooner painting (the present location of 
Hudson River sloop painting ninkcniown) 
steamboat, river or sound (S) work signed 
coastwise steamer Tracing pencil tracing on tissue paper. : 
side paddle wheel questionable if by Bard but indica- 
screw steam tug tive of his work 
towboat, side wheel W.C. water color drawing and tempera 
Collectors 
A.I.H.A. Albany Institute of History and Art, Albany, N. Y. 
Am.Bu.S. American B oe au of Shipping, New York City 
Benson . — iin W. Benson, Kingston, New York 
Brooks ved frac New York 
B.M.¥F.A ihe “ n Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
Covell William King Covell, Newport, R. I 
Englis John Englis, New York City 
Eld. Elwin M. Eldredge, Clermont, New York, Private Collection. 
Fletcher W. & A. Fletcher Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
43S, Glen Cove High School, Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 
H.R.D.L a River Day Line, New York City 
Hoff Captain Benjamin Hoff, Athens, N. Y. 
Kemble John H. Kemble, Pasadena, California 
1.8.8. Long Island Historical Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
M.C.H.A. Monmouth County Historical Association, F ‘reehold, N. J. 
M.C.N.Y. Museum of the City of New York (Marine Museum) 
M.M. The Marine rs’ Museum, Newport News, Virginia 
M.M. (E) The Mariners’ Museum (Eldredge Collection) 
M.M. (H) The Mariners’ Museum (Hudson River Day Line Collection) 
Mur. George W. Murdock Collection, New York Historical Society 
N.Y.H.S New-York Historical Society, gd York City 
Patt Edwin A. Patt, Barrington, R. 
Peabody Peabody Museum of Salem (Bri ta Collection), Salem, Mass. 
P.O. Portland Steam Packet Company, Portland, Maine 
Richard. J. M. Richardson, Rockland, Maine 
R.LE.-S. Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence, R. I. 
S.H.M. Senate House Museum, Kingston, New York 
Life Span Technique Location 
Type Lgth. of Vessel & Date of Work Remarks 
s.w.stb. 125’ 1863- Tracing M.M. (E) Revenue cutter. Later 
Bronx. 
s.w.stb. 125’ 1863- Photo M.M. Revenue cutter. Later 
Bronx. 
s.w.stb. 200’ 1863-1894 Photo Eld. 
s.w.stb. 284’ 1880- W.C. (S) 1881 M.M. (H) © Stillin service as Potomac. 
s.w.stb. 284’ 1880- Photo of W.C. (S)_ Eld. Still in service as Potomac. 
s.w.stb. 165’ 1882-1932 Draw. (S)1882 M.M. (E) 
s.w.stb. 165’ 1882-1932 W.C. Fletcher 
s.w.stb. 165’ 1882-1932 W.C.(S) 1882 () J. E. Pearce 
s.w.stb. 152’ 1853-1866 Draw. M.M. (E) Also tracing. 
s.w.stb. 249’ 1847-1880 ‘Tracing M.M. (E) 
s.w.stb. 249’ 1847-1880 *Oil (S) 1847 M.M.(E) J. & J. Bard. 
s.w.stb. 249’ 1847-1880 Ojul 1848 N.Y-H:S. 
stb. 260’ 1847-1880 *Oil 1856 (?) M.M. (H) 
twb. 260’ 1847-1880 Oijl (S) 1873 M.M. (E) Rebuilt 1869. 
s.w.stb. 1845- Oil (S) 1848 NY Ads. Cuban service. 
s.w.twb. 1863-1876 Photo Eld. 
s.w.twb. 212’ 1852-1896 *Oil (S) 1853 M.M. 
s.w.twb. 212’ 1852-1896 Oi%l Benson 
s.w.twb. 212’ 1852-1896 OiAl Brooks 
s.w.twb. 212’ 1852-1896 Oil (S) A.LH.A. 
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Name & Former 


Names Type 
America s.w.twb. 
American Eagle sloop 
Americus s.w.stb. 
Andrew Fletcher s.w.twb. 
Andrew Fletcher s.w.twb. 
Andrew Harder p.stb. 
Anglo-American s.w.twb. 
Anna s.w.twb. 
Antelope s.w.stb. 

(ex- Thomas Collyer) 
Armenia s.w.stb. 
Aurora (ex-Norwalk) s.w.stb. 
Austin s.w.twb. 
Austin s.w.twb. 
Balloon s.W.stb. 
Balloon s.w.stb. 
Baltic s.w.stb. 
Belle s.w.stb. 
Belle Horton s.w.stb. 
Belle Horton s.w.stb. 
Bellona s.w.stb. 
Berkshire s.w.stb. 
Berkshire s.w.stb. 
Blackbird s.w.stb. 
Block Island s.w.stb. 
Brilliant p.tug 
Broadway s.w.stb. 
Brooklyn s.w.ferry 
C. Vanderbilt s.w.twb. 
C. P. Smith (ex-Rip) s.w.twb. 
C. P. Smith (ex-Rip) s.w.twb. 
Calhoun s.w.str. 
Calhoun s.w.str. 
California s.w.stb. 
Catherine s.w.twb. 
Castleton s.w.stb. 
Cayuga s.w.twb. 
Cayuga s.w.twb. 
Champlain s.W.stb. 
Chauncey Vibbard s.w.stb. 
Chrystenah s.w.stb. 
City of Albany s.w.stb. 


City of Brockton 
City of Brockton 
City of Catskill 
City of Catskill 
City of Hudson 
City of Hudson 
City of Aingston 
City of Richmond 
City of Troy 
Cleopatra 
Columbia 


s.w.freight 
s.w.freight 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
p.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.W.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.twb. 


Lgth. 
212: 


250’ 
150’ 
187’ 
80’ 

201’ 


err 


155 


300’ 
104’ 
104’ 


204’ 
92’ 
193’ 


210’ 
210’ 
180’ 
281’ 
196’ 
200’ 


284’ 
284’ 
250’ 
250’ 
197’ 
197" 


195’ 


Life Span 
of Vessel 


1852-1896 
-1878 
1871-1915 


1864-1872 
1864-1872 
1863-1900 


1849- 
1854-1890 
1862-1906 


1847-1886 
1849- 

1853-1899 
1853-1899 


1839- 
1839- 
1848-1876 


1837-1896 
1881-1906 
1881-1906 
1818-1833 


1864-1897 


1864-1897 
1864-1927 
1882-1925 
1868-1898 
1837-1865 
1836- 


1847-1894 
1853-1873 
1853-1873 
1851-1883 


1851-1883 
1847- 


1850- 
1870- 


1849-1890 
1849-1890 
1832-1840 
1864-1902 
1866-1920 
1863-1894 


1886-1928 
1886-1928 
1880-1883 
1880-1883 
1864-1889 
1864-1889 
1884-1899 
1865- 

1876-1907 
1836-1851 
1841-1875 


Technique 
& Date 


*Oil (S) 1852 
Oil 
Draw. 


Draw. 
Photo 


Oil (S) 1864 


Oil (S) 1849 
Oil (S) 1858 (?) 
Draw. 


Tracing 
Photo 1851 
Oil (S) 1857 
*@Oil'(S)'1857 


Tracing 


W.C. 


Photo of W.C.(?) 


Oil (S) 
W.C. 


Photo of W.C. (2) 


? 1827 (?) 


Draw. 


Photo of Oil (S) 
Draw. 

*Draw. 
Draw. 
Oil (S) 1858 
Oil 


t*Oil (S) 1873 
Oil 1854 
Oil (S) 1857 
Oil 1857 


? 
Litho. after 


Draw. 
Photo 


*Oil (S) 1849 
Oil 1849 

? 

Photo 

Oil (S) 1867 
*Photo of Oil 


W.C. (S) 1887 
W.C. 


W.C. 

Oil 

Draw. 

Photo of Oil (S) 
Oil (S) 1884 
Photo 

Photo of Oil 
Photo 


Oil (S) 1873 
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Location 
of Work Remarks 
S.H.M. 
NGYSERS. 
M.M. (E) Later Ayndret  Starin, 
Newark. 


M.M. (E) 
Eld. 
M.M. (E) 


Also tracing. 


Later cattle boat, Phillip 


D. Lefever. 

N.Y.H.S. 

M.M. (H) 

M.M.(E) Also tracing. Later 
Twilight. 

M.M. (E) 

Eld. Later Norwalk, Oriental. 

M.M. 

S.H.M. 


M.M. (E) 
Eld. 
Eld. 


J. & J. Bard (?). 

Converted to  towboat. 
J. & J. Bard (2). 

M.M. (E) 

M.M. (E) 

Eld. 

Unknown 


Later Pine Beach. 

Later Pine Beach. 

Stanton cites as earliest 
work. 

Also tracing. Burned 1865 
and rebuilt as propeller 
Nuhpa. 


M.M. (E) 


Eld. & Mur. 
M.M. (E) 
M.M. (E) 
M.M. (E) 
INGY EES. 
LAE. 


Later Sea Gull, Apollo. 


M.M. (E) 
N.Y.HSS. 
M.M. (E) 
M.M. (E) 


Originally passenger. 


Later Confederate 
Privateer. 

From Hazard Collection. 

H. R. Robinson Co., 
Lithographers. 

Drawn on same 
with Rattler. 


Unknown. 
M.M. 


M.M. (E) paper 


Eld. Later Mohawk, Richmond, 
Albion, Trenton. 

M.M. 

NEY ELS. 


Unknown. 
Eld. & Mur. 
N.Y.H.S. 
Eld. 


Mentioned by Stanton. 


Later Adelphi. Repro- 
duced by Bullock. 
Covell 
Patt. 
M.M. (E) 
Hoff 
M.M. (E) 
Eld. 
S.H.M. 
Eld. 
Eld. 
Eld. 
M.M. (E) 


Later City of hey West. 


Originally passenger. 





Name & Former 


Names 


Columbine 


(ex-P. C. Schultz) 


Columbus 

Columbus (ex-stb.) 
Commerce 
Commodore 
Connecticut 
Connecticut 

Crystal Stream 


(ex-Nelson K. Hopkins) 


Cygnus 


D. R. Martin 
Daniel Drew 
Daniel Drew 
Daniel Drew 


Daniel Drew 
Daniel S. Miller 
Daniel Webster 


Daniel Webster 


Delaware 
Delaware 
DeWitt Clinton 


El Dorado 
Eliza Hancox 


Ella 
Elm City 


Eureka 


Fann} 
Fanny 
Florence 
Florence 
Forest Cit y 


Francis Skidd) 
Francis Skiddy 
Frank 
Fulton 


Galafre 
General Jackson 
General Sedgwick 


(was to have been named Jacob H. Vanderbilt) 


George Birkbeck, Jr. 
George Law 

George Mark 
George T. Olyphant 
George T. Olyphant 
Glen Cove 

Gov. Andrew 

Grey Hound 


Harlem 
Harlem 
Henry Andrew 


Life Span 
Type Lgth. of Vessel 
s.w.twb. 117’ 1862-1899 
s.w.stb. 190’ 1838- 
s.w.twb. 190’ 1838- 
s.w.stb. 130’ 1825-1893 
s.w.stb. 275’ 1848-1866 
s.w.twb. 300’ 1848-1885 
s.w.twb. 300’ 1848-1885 
s.w.stb. 132’ 1873-1907 
s.w.stb. 212’ 1881-1935 
s.w.stb. 207’ 1863- 
s.w.stb. 244’ 1861-1885 
s.w.stb. 244’ 1861-1885 
s.w.stb. 244’ 1861-1885 
s.w.stb. 244’ 1861-1885 
p.stb. 182’ 1862-1910 
s.w.stb. 240’ 1854-1884 
s.w.stb. 240’ 1854-1884 
s.w.stb. 225’ 1852-1865 
s.w.stb. 225’ 1852-1865 
s.w.stb. 233’ 1828-1843 
s.w.str. 235’ 1851- 
s.w.twb. 156’ 1863-1918 
s.w.stb. 150’ 1859-1879 
s.w.stb. 282’ 1855-1905 
s.w.stb. 180’ 1840-1856 
s.w.stb. 104’ 1825-1840 
s.w.stb. 125’ 1863- 
s.w.stb. 127’ 1868-1900 
s.w.stb. 127’ 1868-1900 
s.w.stb. 234’ 1854-1896 
s.w.stb. 322’ 1852-1864 
s.w.stb. 322’ 1852-1864 
s.w.stb. 135’ 1834- 
s.w.ferry 110’ 1836- 
s.w.stb. 190’ 1864- 
s.w.stb. 114’ 1828-1849 
s.w.stb. 183’ 1862-1902 
s.w.twb. 106’ 1853-1911 
s.w.stb. 147’ 1852-1895 
s.w.ferry 88’ 1862-1878 
s.w.twb. 145’ 1861-1879 
s.w.twb. 145’ 1861-1879 
s.w.stb. 195’ 1854-1864 
s.w.stb. 164’ 1874-1911 
s.w.stb. 1863-1879 
s.w.stb. 165’ 1871-1905 
s.w.stb. 165’ 1871-1905 
p.stb. 150’ 1859-1862 


Technique 
& Date 


Photo 


W.C. (S) 
Draw. 
*Photo 
Oil (S) 1857 
Oil (S) 
*Oil (S) 
*W.C. (S) 1882 


W.C. (S) 1881 


W.C. (S) 1866 
Oil (S) 1862 
Tracing 

Photo of Oil (S) 


Photo of Oil 
Photo of W.C. 
Draw. 


Oil 


Oil (S) 1852 (?) 
Oil 
W.C. 


Oil (S) 1851 


Draw. 


Oil (S) 1859 
Oil (S) 1860 
Tracing 


T*W.C.(S)1831(?) 
Draw. 
Draw. 
Oil (S) 
Oil (S) 


Oil 1853 

*Oil (S) 1856 (2) 
Photo of W.C. 
Oil (S) 1846 


*Draw. 
Photo 
W.C. (S) 1877 


Oil (S) 

Oil (S) 1853 
W.C. 1864 
Draw. 
Photo 

Oil (S) 1855 
Photo 

Oil 1864 


Oil (S) 1872 
W.C. 1878 
Oil 


14 


Location 
of Work 


Eld. 


NYAS. 
M.M. (E) 
Eld. & Mur. 
M.M. (E) 
M.M. (E) 
M.M. 

M.M. (E) 


M.M. (E) 
Fletcher 

Am.fi.S. 
M E) 


Mur. & Eld. 


Eld. 
Eld. & Mur. 


Peabody 
Richard. 
M.M. (E) 


Eld. 
M.M. 


M.M. (E) 
M.M. (E) 
M.M. (E) 
WY AS. 
PS Go. 
NAY SES: 
M.M. (E) 
Eld. 
Las. 


M.M. (E) 
Eld. 
M.M. (E) 


M.M. (E) 
M.M. (E) 
Fletcher 
M.M. (E) 
Mur. 
Goons. 
Eld. 
M.M. 


M.M. (E) 
Kemble 
Fletcher 





Remarks 


Latertwb. J. & J. Bard. 
Also tracing. 
Later twb. Ontario. 


Originally passenger. 
Originally passenger. 
Later Canadian registry. 


Later Howard Carroll, Ajax. 


With Prospect House in 
background. 


Later Poughkeepsie. 

Possibly by Bard. Later 
U.S.S. Expounder, Daniel 
Webster, Can. Saguenay. 

Possibly by Bard, from 
above drawing. 


Possibly by J. & J. Bard. 
Ship lengthened 1832. 
Mentioned by Stanton. 


Oval composition. 
Also tracing. Later 7. S. 
Warden, Princeton, Adonis. 


Also tracing. 


Painting probably  de- 
stroyed by fire in Port- 
land, Maine, in 1918. 

As day boat. 

As night boat. 

J. & J. Bard. 


J. & J. Bard. 


Cuban registry. 


J. & J. Bard (?). 


Later Bay Queen. 


Later Rosa. 


Also tracing. 


























Name & Former 
Names 


Henry Clay 
Henry Smith 


(ex-U.S.S. John L. Lockwood) 


Hero 
Highlander 


Highlander 
Hudson 


I. N. Seymour 
I. N. Seymour 


Idlewild 
Idlewild 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Isaac Smith 


J. Putnam Bradlee 
J. T. Waterman 
Jacob H. Tremper 
Jacob H. Tremper 
Jacob H. Vanderbilt 


Jamaica 

James A, Stevens 
James A. Stevens 
James F, Freeborn 


James H. Elmore 
James W. Baldwin 
James W. Baldwin 
James W. Baldwin 
Jay Gould 

Jenny Lind 

Jenny Lind 

Jesse Ho yt 

John Birkbeck 
John Birkbeck 
John Birkbeck 
John L. Hasbrouck 
John P. Jackson 


Joseph Belknap 
Joseph Belknap 
Joseph C. Doughty 


Raaterskill 
Raaterskill 
Raaterskill 
heyport 
heyport 


Leviathan 

Lewis R. Mackey 
Lexington 
Lexington 
Lexington 

Long Branch 


(ex-Sleepy Hollow) 


Type 


s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 


s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 


s.w.ferry 
p.stb. 


s.w.twb. 
s.w.twb. 


s.w.stb. 
p.tug. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
p.stb. 


s.w.stb. 
s.w.ferry 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 


s.w.ferry 
s.w.twb. 
s.w.twb. 
s.w.twb. 


s.w.twb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.ferry 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.twb. 
s.w.twb. 
s.w.twb. 
p.stb. 
s.w.ferry 


s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.ferry 


s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 


s.w.twb. 


schooner 


s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 


Lgth. 


198’ 
120’ 


80’ 
176’ 


102’ 
102’ 


180’ 

81’ 
175! 
154’ 
165’ 


140’ 


180’ 
180’ 
183’ 


125) 
106’ 
106’ 
146’ 


Life Span 
of Vessel 


1851-1852 
1854-1930 


1846-1863 
1835-1866 


1876-1926 
1852- 


1860-1888 
1860-1888 


1876-1901 
1889- 
1837- 
1840- 
1861- 


1875-1916 
1858- 

1885-1929 
1885-1929 
1862-1902 


1837 

1857-1891 
1857-1891 
1862-1914 


1855- 

1860-1911 
1860-1911 
1860-1911 
1868-1912 
1850-1872 
1850-1872 
1862-1889 
1854-1912 
1854-1912 
1854-1912 
1862-1916 
1860- 


1849-1872 
1849-1872 
1861- 


1882-1915 
1882-1915 
1882-1915 
1853-1917 
1853-1917 


1853-1856 


1835-1840 
1835-1840 
1835-1840 
1865-1892 


Technique 
& Date 


*Oil (S) 1851 
+W.C. (S) 


Photo 
Photo of W.C. 


W.C. 
Tracing 


Tracing 

Oil (S) 1866 
Draw. 

W.C. (S) 1889 


W.C. (S) 1837 
W.C. 


Location 
of Work 


M.M. (E) 
N>Y. ES: 


Mur. 
Eld. 


Fletcher 
M.M. (E) 


M.M. (E) 
Fletcher 
M.M. (E) 
NGY ELS: 


Eld. 
M.M. 


Photo of Oil (?)(S) Eld. 


Draw. (Col.) 
Photo of Oil 
TW. C. (S) 1885 
W.C. (S) 1885 
Draw. 


Oil (S) 1846 
Draw. (Col.) 
Oil 1857 

Oil (S) 1863 


Photo of W.C. 
Oil (S) 1865 
Oil 

Oil (S) 1861 
tDraw. 

*Draw. 

*Photo of W.C. 
Oil (S) 1862 
Oil (S) 1854 
Oil (S) 1854 
Oil 1858 
W.C. (S) 1864 
Oil 1860 


Oil (S) 1850 
Tracing 
Photo of Oil (S) 


W.C. 1882 
W.C. 1882 
W.C. (S) 1883 
Oil (S) 1853 
Oil (S) 1857 


Oil (S) 1855 
Oil (S) 1854 
Tt*w.c. (S) 
W.C. (S) 
W.C. 

Oil (S) 


Fi 


M.M. (E) 
Eld. 
M.M. (E) 
Benson 


M.M. (E) 


LADELS. 
M.M. (E) 
M.M. 
M.M. 


Eld. 
INZY<ELS: 
Benson 
M.C.N.Y. 
M.M. (E) 
M.M. (E) 
Mur. 
M.M. (E) 
M.M. 
M.M. (E) 
NY ELS: 
M.M. (E) 
M.M. 


M.M. 
M.M. (E) 
Eld. 


Kemble 
Hoff 
M.M. (E) 
NeY CES: 
M.C.H.A. 


NCY-H:S. 
N.Y-H:S. 
Peabody 

M.M. (E) 
M.M. (E) 
N'Y-ES: 


Remarks 


Later Chester A. Arthur, 
Victor. 

See also North America. 

Mentioned by Stanton, 
Painting is ex-Homer 
Ramsdale estate, New- 
burgh, N. Y. J. & J. 
Bard. 


Later U.S.L.H. tender 
Tulip, stb. Magnolta. 
Later U.S.L.H. tender 
Tulip, stb. Magnolta. 


‘**J. & J. Bard, Painters.” 


J. & J. Bard (?) 


Later Adelaide. 


Completed as General 
Sedgwick. 

J. & J. Bard. 

Later Louise. 

Later Louise. 

Later U.S.S. Nansemond, 
revenue cutter, Hm. 
H. Crawford, Gen’l. J. A. 


Dumont. 


Later Central Hudson. 
Later Central Hudson. 
Later Central Hudson. 
Later Chautauqua. 
Also a tracing. 


Bard (?) 
Later 7. G. Emmons. 
Later 7. G. Emmons. 


Later 7. G. Emmons. 

Later Marlborough. 

U.S.S. John P. Jackson, 
1861-5. 


water Arthur Rill. 


— 


Later James T. Brett. 
ater James T. Brett. 


oe 


J; & Jj. Bard. 

J. & J. Bard: 

J. & J. Bard. 

Repainted and renamed 
by Murdock. 





Name & Former 
Names Type Lgth. 
Marion s.w.stb. 154’ 
Martha p.tug 86’ 
Martha Washington s.w.twb. 116’ 
Mary Powell s.w.stb. 260’ 
Mary Powell s.w.stb. 260’ 
Mary Powell s.w.stb. 260’ 
Mattano s.w.stb. 143’ 
Matteawan s.w.stb. 200’ 
Menemon Sanford s.w.stb. 244’ 
Metamora s.w.stb. 165’ 
Metamora s.w.stb. 165’ 
Metamora s.w.stb. 165’ 
Milton Martin s.w.stb. 191’ 
Minnahanonck s.w.stb. 
Minnie Cornell s.w.stb. 180’ 
Minnie Cornell s.w.stb. 180’ 
Montauk s.w.ferry 140’ 
Montijo s.w.stb. 37” 
Montpelier s.w.stb. 
Morrisana s.w.stb. 155° 
Moses T aylor s.w.stb. 118’ 
Mount Washington — s.w.twb. 190’ 
(Ex-Mount Vernon) 
Nantasket s.w.stb. 146’ 
Nassau (Ex-Relief) s.w.ferry 100’ 
Naushon s.w.stb. 151’ 
Nelly White s.w.stb. 180’ 
Nelly White s.w.stb. 180’ 
Neversink s.w.stb. 168’ 
New York s.w.stb. 212" 
North America s.w.stb. 230’ 
North America s.w.stb. 230’ 
Nuhpa p.stb. 253° 
(Ex-Berkshire) 
Nuhpa p.stb. 253’ 
(Ex-Berkshire) 
Oakes Ames s.w.stb. 258’ 
Oakes Ames s.w.stb. 258’ 
Ocean s.w.stb. 220’ 
Oleander s.w.twb. 135" 
Olive Branch s.w.ferry 110’ 
Oliver M. Pettit s.w.twb. 106’ 
Ontario s.w.twb. 216’ 
(Ex-Commerce) 
Oregon s.w.stb. 325 
Oceola s.w.stb. 
Oswego s.w.twb. 212’ 
Over cat.ferry 
P. C. Schultz s.w.twb. i123 
Penobscot (1) s.w.stb. 196’ 
eter Crary s.w.twb. 107’ 
Pleasant Valley S.W. 159’ 


Life Span 
of Vessel 


1876-1920 


1862-1864 
1864- 
1861-1920 
1861-1920 
1861-1920 
1859- 
1862-1921 
1854-1862 
1846-1884 
1846-1884 
1846-1884 
1863-1920 
1868- 


1879-1893 
1879-1893 
1846-1860 
1867-1880 
1862- 

1871-1895 
1859-1883 
1846-1881 


1857-1924 
1833- 
1845-1879 


1866-1886 
1866-1886 
1865-1878 
1836-1876 
1840-1863 
1840-1863 


1864-1897 


1864-1897 


1868-1875 
1868-1875 
1849-1854 
1863-1890 
1833- 


1857-1879 
1825-1893 


1845-1864 
1838- 
1848-1920 
1842- 


1863-1889 
1844-1857 


1852-1914 
1870-1910 


Technique 
& Date 


Draw. 


+Oil (S) 1863 
Draw. 
Oil 
+Oil (S) 
W.C. 
Photo of Oil (?) 
Photo of Oil (?) 
Oil 1855 
Oil 
Oil 1855 
Tracing 
Photo of Oil (S) 
*Rep. of Oil (?) (S) 


Oil (S) 1879 
W.C. (S) 1880 
Oil 

Draw. 

Photo of Oil (?) 
Oil (S) 1871 
Tracing 

Photo of Oil 


Oil (S) 1857 
Oil 
*Oil (S) 1846 


Draw. 

Oil (S) 

Oil (S) 1866 
W.C. (S) 1841 
*Oil (S) 

Photo 


Draw. 


PhotoofW.C.(S) 


*Draw. 

*Photo of Oil (S) 
T*Oil (S) 1850 
Draw. 

*Oil 


TOil (S) 1857 
Oil 


Tracing 
*Oil (S) 
*Oil (S) 
*Oil (S) 


Photo of Oil 


Tracing 


*Oil (S) 1858 
Photo of Oil 
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Location 
of Work 


M.M. (E) 


Remarks 


Also tracing. 
Later Canadian registry. 


M.M. (E) Later Violet. 
M.M. (E) Also tracing. 
IN. Y.H.S. 

M.C.N.Y. 

M.M. (E) Possibly by Bard. 
Eld. 

Eld. Later Aurora. 
Englis 

N.Y.HS. Later towboat. 
M.M. Later towboat. 
M.M. (E) Later towboat. 
Eld. 


Source of reproduction 
unknown. 


Eld. photo. 


Benson 
M.M. (E) 
LS. 
M.M. (E) 
Eld. 

M.M. (E) 
M.M. (E) 
Eld. & Mur. 


M.M. (E) Later Emeline. 

Lalas. 

M.M.(E) J. & J. Bard. Later 
Newsboy, Naushon. 

M.M. (E) 

NEY ALS. 

NYAS. 

Peabody J. & J. Bard. 

M.M. (E) 

Mur. Hero shown with equal 


prominence. 
Also tracing. 
S.W. 
Mur. & Eld. Originally s.w. 


M.M. (E) Originally 


M.M. (E) — Later Champlain IT. 


M.M. Later Champlain IT. 

Peabody 

M.M. (E) Later Annie. 

is. Valentine’s Manual, 
1859, lithograph is 
adapted from. 

N.Y.H.S. 

M.M. (EB) Rebuilt as twb. 1856. 

M.M. (E) 

PRD: 

M.M. (H.) 

L.1.H:S. “J. & J. Bard, Painters.” 


Double-hull boat. 
Valentine's Manual, 
1859, lithograph is 
adapted from. 


Mur. & Eld. 
M.M. (E) Questionable if a Bard 

drawing. Later Norfolk. 
M.M. (E) Later Hazel hirk, Natad. 


Eld. 

















Name & Former 
Names 


Pleasant Valley 


Pomona 


Pomona 
Port Royal 
Providence 


Rattler 


Reindeer 
Reindeer 
Reindeer 
Reindeer 


Reindeer 


Rip Van Winkle 
Rip Van Winkle 


Rip Van Winkle 
Robert hnapp 
Robert L. Stevens 


Robert L. Stevens 
Rochester 
San Rafael 


Saratoga 
Saucelito 
Saucelito 


Saugerties 
(Ex-Shenandoah) 
Saugerties 
Seawanhaka 
Seawanhaka 
Seawanhaka 
Senator 
Seneca 
Seneca 
Seth Low 
Shady Side 
Shady Side 
Shady Side 
Silver Star 
(Ex-Seneca) 
Sleepy Hollow 
Smith Briggs 
Southampton 
Southfield 
Su ff olk 
Superior 
Swallow 
Swallow 
Sylvan Dell 
Sylvan Dell 
Sylvan Dell 
Sylvan Glen 
Sylvan Glen 
Sylvan Grove 
Sylvan Grove 
Sylvan Shore 


Type 


S.W. 
s.w.stb. 


s.w.stb. 
s.w.twb. 
s.w.stb. 


s.w.twb. 


s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 


s.w.stb. 


s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 


s.w.stb. 
schooner 
s.w.stb. 


s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 


s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 


s.w.stb. 


s.w.stb. 
s.W.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
S.w.str. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.twb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 


s.w.stb. 
s.w.twb. 
s.w.ferry 
s.w.ferry 
s.w.ferry 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 


Lgth. 


159’ 
187’ 
187’ 

96’ 
144’ 


[o.<) 


J~— 


J 
Mmmm u 


NNN bd 


J 


bo 
| 
wm 


209’ 


205’ 


205’ 
205’ 


~ 
S 0 


200’ 


200’ 
200’ 
200’ 
200’ 
219’ 
127" 
17" 
126’ 
168’ 
168’ 


168’ 
127” 


249’ 
146’ 
170" 
209’ 
130’ 
130’ 
224’ 
224’ 
72" 
172’ 
Wipes 
148’ 
148’ 
134’ 
134’ 


125’ 


Life Span 
of Vessel 


1870-1910 
1861- 


1861- 
1862-1887 
1832-1843 


1853-1881 


1850-1852 
1850-1852 
1850-1852 
1850-1852 


1850-1852 


1845-1872 
1845-1872 


1845-1872 
1850-1901 
1835-1861 


1835-1861 
1836-1846 
1877-1901 


1877-1910 
1877-1884 
1877-1884 


1882-1903 


1882-1903 
1866-1880 
1866-1880 
1866-1880 
1847-1882 
1863-1895 
1863-1895 
1861-1888 
1873-1922 
1873-1922 
1873-1922 
1863-1895 


1865-1892 
1862-1864 
1869-1925 
1882-1912 
1841-1846 
1830-1845 
1836-1845 
1836-1845 
1872-1919 
1872-1919 
1872-1919 
1869-1915 
1869-1915 
1858-1891 
1858-1891 
1856-1877 


Technique 
& Date 


Photo 


Oil 
Photo of Oil 


Draw. 
W.G..G) 


Tracing 


Oil (S) 1850 
W.G: 
Tracing 
Tracing 


Lith. after 


*Oil (S) 
Oil (S) 1854 


Tracing 
TOil (S) 1854 
TOil (S) 


Oil 
(?) 
(?) 


T*Oil (S) 1881 
*Draw. (Col.) 
*Rep. 


W.C. (S) 1890 


TW.C. (S) 1890 
Draw. 

Oil 

Oil (S) 1868 
*@Oile(S) 
Draw. 

Oil (S) 
=W.GC: 

Draw. 

Oil (S) 1877 
WAG: 

Photo of Oil 


Photo of Oil (S) 
Draw. 
Oil (S) 1880 
Draw. 
WEG: 
(?) (S) 
W.C. (S) 1837 
W.C. (S) 
*W.C: (S) 
W.C. (S) 1878 
(2) 6) 
*W.-G: (S)1876 
WG 
TWEE: F871 
Photo of Oil 
*#W.C. (S) 
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Location 
of Work 


Mur. 
NCY2EE:S: 


Eld. 
M.M. (E) 
R.LHLS. 


M.M. (E) 


IN. Y ELS: 
M.M. (E) 
M.M. (E) 
M.M. (E) 


M.M. (E) 


B.M.F.A. 
M.M. (E) 


M.M. (E) 
M.M. (E) 
M.M. 


Eld. 
Unknown 
Unknown 


INSY2EES. 
M. M. (E) 


Unknown 


M.M. (E) 


Kemble 

M.M. (E) 
N:Y-ELS. 
M.M. (E) 
M.M. (E) 
M.M. (E) 


M.M. (H) 
M.M. 
M.M. (E) 
M.M. (E) 
M.M. 
Eld. 

Eld. 
M.M. (E) 
N2Y-ES: 
M.M. (E) 
Gal is Se 
Unknown 
INGYSEES: 
M.M. (E) 
NY EES. 
M.M. (E) 
M.C.N.Y. 
N.Y.H.S. 
M.M. 

INC YES. 
Eld. 

INGY see 


Remarks 


Later Glen, Amphion 
Dolphin. 


> 


J. & J. Bard. 


Tracing of drawing. 
See also Catherine. 
Oval composition. 


Questionable if a Bard 
drawing. 

F. Palmer & Co., 
Lithographers. 

With Antelope in back- 
ground. 

J. & J. Bard. Winter 


scene in the ice. 


J. & J. Bard. With con- 


ventional background. 
Mentioned by Stanton. 


Formerly in N. W. Pacific 
R.R. office, Sausalito. 


Reproduced in Sausalito 
News. Formerly in N. 
W. Pacific R.R. office, 
Sausalito. 

Latest known works. 


Latest known works. 


Also a tracing. 


J. & J. Bard. 
Later Silver Star, Florence. 
Later Silver Star, Florence. 


Later Florence. 
Later Long Branch. 
Later Southland. 


Bard (?). 


Eldredge notes. 


J. & J. Bard. 


** J. Bard, Painters’. 


Collins loan. 





Name & Former 


Names 


Sylvan Shore 
Sylvan Stream 
Sylvan Stream 
Syracuse 
Syracuse 
Syracuse 


T. F. Secor 

T. V. Arrowsmith 
T. V. Arrowsmith 
Telegraph 

Thomas Cornell 
Thomas Cornell 
Thomas Cornell 


Thomas Hunt 


Thomas McManus 


Type 


s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.twb. 
s.w.twb. 
s.w.twb. 


s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 


p.stb. 


(Ex-U.S.S. Lancer) 


Thomas P. Way 
Thomas Powell 
Thomas Powell 
Trojan 

Troy 


Union 


Utica 

Utica 

Victoria 

Virginia 

Virginia Seymour 


Weehawken 


William Bayles 
William Bayles 
William Cutting 


William Fletcher 
William Fletcher 


William H. Morton 


William Harrison 


William P. Fessenden 


William Tittamer 
Wilson G. Hunt 


Wyoming 


Young America 


s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 


s.w.ferry 


s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 


s.w.twb. 
s.w.stb. 
S.W. 


s.w.ferry 


schooner 
schooner 
cat.ferry 


s.w.twb. 
s.w.twb. 
pass.barge 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 


s.w.twb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 


s.w.twb. 


Lgth. 


125’ 
148’ 
148’ 
218’ 
218’ 
218’ 


130’ 
201’ 
201’ 
147’ 
310’ 
310’ 
310’ 
168’ 


180’ 
180’ 


180’ 
2306’ 


100’ 


118’ 


Life Span 
of Vessel 


1856-1877 
1863-1903 
1863-1903 
1857-1902 
1857-1902 
1857-1902 


1846-1863 
1860-1910 
1860-1910 
1837-1870 
1863-1882 
1863-1882 
1863-1882 
1851-1910 


1861-1902 


1859- 
1846-1881 
1846-1881 
1845-1851 
1841- 


1844-1878 


1836-1875 
1836-1875 


1859- 
1857-1857 
1862- 


1868- 


-1873 
-1873 
1827- 


1864- 
1864- 
1854- 
1864-1906 
1884-1940 


1864-1888 
1849-1890 
1853-1880 


1853-1864 


Technique 
& Date 


Photo of Oil 
Draw. 
"WC. 1871 
Oil (S) 1857 
Oil (S) 1857 
Oil 1858 


Photo 
Oil (S) 1869 


Photo of Oil (?) 


W.C. (S) 1837 
Photo 1863 
Photo 1865 


*Oil (S) 1874 (?) 


Oil (S) 1851 


Photo of W.C. (?) 


Oil 

Oil 1846 (?) 
Oil 

Oil (S) 1845 
Photo 


*Oil (S) 


W.C. (S) 1839 
W.C. (S) 


*Oil (S) 
Tracing 
Photo 


Oil (S) 


Oil (S) 1860 
Oil (S) 
*Oil 


Photo of Oil 
Photo of Oil 
*Oil (S) 1856 
Oil (S) 1865 
W.C. 


Oil (S) 1864 
*Oil (S) 1849 
*Oil (S) 1870 


Oil (S) 1854 


Location 
of Work 


Eld. 
M.M. (E) 
NCY HS; 
Peabody 
A.I.H.A. 
NAYES. 


Patt 
N.Y.H.S. 
Eld. 
M.M. (E) 
Mur. 
Mur. 
Semi. 
M.C.H.A. 


Mur. & Eld. 


NYAS. 
M.M. (E) 
NOY 5. 
M.M. (E) 
Mur. 


1.1.8. 


N.Y.H.S. 
M.M. (E) 


N.Y ES. 
M.M. (E) 
Eld. 


Fletcher 


N.Y.H.S. 
M.C.N.Y. 
LES. 
Eld. 

Eld. 
M.M. (E) 
M.M. 
M.M. (E) 
N.YsELS. 
M.M. 

N XESS. 
NiY ES. 


Jj. & J. Bard. 


Remarks 


Later Empire State. 
Later Empire State. 


‘Jas. Bard, Painter’. 


Later Valley Gurl. 
Oval composition. 


Oval composition. 
J. & J. Bard (?). 
J. & J. Bard (?). 
J. & J. Bard. 
Bard (?). 


Valentine’ s 
Manual, 1859,  litho- 
graph is adapted from. 

J. & |. Bard. 


‘J. Bard, Painters.” 


Later George Starr. 


Name spelled 
**Wiehawken” 


Double-hull boat. Val- 
entine’s Manual, 1859, 
lithograph is adapted 
from. 


Towed by America. 

Revenue cutter. Later 
Chippewa. 

Later Melzingah. 


J. & J. Bard. 


Later U.S.S. Shawsheen. 


VESSELS APPEARING INCIDENTALLY AND NOT OTHERWISE PORTRAYED 
IN THE BARD PAINTINGS 


Benjamin Franklin 
Confidence 

Croton 

Isaac P. Smith 
Mazeppa 

Norwich 


Peter G. Coffin 


Shepherd Knapp 
Thomas E. Hulse 
Turkey Glen 


schooner 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
s.w.twb. 
s.w.stb. 


s.w.stb. 
s.w.stb. 
sloop 


180’ 


160’ 


1848- 
1840-1864 
1850-1873 


1836-1923 
1852-1884 
1845- 
1851- 


+Oil (S) 1854 
*Oil (S) 1849 
W.C. (S) 1841 
Oil (S) 1867 
*Oil (S) 

Oil (S) 

Oil (S) 1867 


*Oil (S) 1846 
*Oil (S) 1851 
*Oil (S) 1858 
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M.M. (E) 
M.M. 
Peabody 


NOY ELS. 


M.M. (E). 


M.M. 
N.Y.H.S. 


M.M. (E) 
M.M. (E) 
M.M. (E) 


With Roberi Anapp. 

With Wilson G. Hunt. 

With New York. 

With Chrystenah. 

With North America. 

With Robert L. Stevens. 

With Chrystenah. 
Later Alexis, Riverdale. 

With .Vaushon. 

With Henry Clay. 

With Peter Crary. 





























John Neagle’s “‘Diary”’ 


By MarcuerritEe LyNcu 
New York City 


HOUGH the portrait painter, John Neagle, died only eighty-three 

years ago, the documented records concerning his life have been 

rather meager. To these, new material is now added in the form 
of a diary — or Blotter, as Neagle called it — which has been handed down 
in the Neagle family, and has not, heretofore, been given to the public. 
To Neagle’s great-granddaughter, Mrs. Frances Brodhead, we are indebted 
for the use of this Blotter, which, incomplete as it is, provides a new per- 
spective for viewing the life of this outstanding American artist who has 
staked out a part of the portrait painting field that is specifically his. 

This short article based on the Blotter is an effort to present information 
not found in any other of the artist’s known records, and to substantiate 
or expand existing information. It is in no sense an attempt to be a study 
of the Neagle style. 

The Blotter is just that — a record book. Except for a few years, it can- 
not be considered a diary. The period covered is from October 30th, 1825 
to January 26th, 1854 — almost thirty years, but it is often a rather frag- 
mentary covering. The year 1826 is most fully recorded; and had Neagle 
continued to report as faithfully subsequent years, no research would be 
necessary to date his paintings. As it is, entries are omitted for weeks, 
months, and frequently several years. The last ten years the Blotter can 
more accurately be termed a Family Register of births, illnesses and deaths. 





With rare exceptions events are most objectively recorded, yet the artist’s 
personality is revealed far more than he ever intended it should be. 

Very likely the Blotter — at least the earlier part — was copied from 
older records, but not in their entirety, and in the rewriting Neagle may 
have discarded whatever information he did not want to communicate. I 
believe the gap from June 1827 to January 1832 represents a deliberate 
deletion. 

Some of the conclusions arrived at in this article are based on the assump- 
tion that 1826 was an average year of Neagle’s earlier successful years. 
He tells his interests and activities, enumerates portraits begun and finished, 
and the prices charged. 

As a young man, Neagle must have been somewhat of a dandy, or it 
may be that after the lean years it was gratifying to be able to buy fine 
clothes, and he records their purchase, but only in 1826. After that year 
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he makes no further reference to the purchase of lottery tickets, either. 
Lotteries were a commonly used method of raising funds for public works, 
and Neagle seems never to have missed buying chances on any of them — 
the Union Canal Lottery, Literature Lottery, State Lotteries, and church 
lotteries. He never reports winning. 

Neagle’s artistic approach was the result of his exceptional ability, but 
his real drive was commercial. As a young man, it was not inspiration or 
emotion that spurred him on, but ambition. His attitude was that of a man 
of energy turning out as much work as he could for a price. And he was 
a talented young man who strove, with success, to master the technical side 
of his art. And if the level of his work was uneven, it was that he gave 
you what you paid for. 

He was also a well-balanced, self-confident young man. From a physical 
standpoint, his assurance in his ability to learn quickly and well, is illus- 
trated by the following notation in his diary: 

“November 7, 1825. Began to take lessons of Fuller in Pugilism and paid for the 
course in advance and one pair of gloves, $10.50.” 

“November 12, 1825. Took my last lesson in Pugilism from Fuller — bye the 
bye, the last he gave to anyone in Philadelphia. Sparred with a gentleman who had 
just finished with Fuller also. Bunged his eye, and started his wind in two minutes. 
Fuller found me too hard on him from his complaints and took the gloves from me.” 
And later in the same day, Neagle writes: 


“Gave Bridport third lesson in Boxing.” 


The ju:np from pupil to master was a short step for him. Neagle’s boxing 
pupil was his friend, Hugh Bridport, who conducted a drawing Academy 
in Philadelphia. 

History terms John Neagle one of the so-called “self-trained” artists, 
and his little formal education is always stressed. Yet Neagle did a great 
deal of self-directed study all his life; and, his quick and accurate powers 
of observation and his retentive memory enabled him to absorb with great 
rapidity the knowledge which others imparted. All this was equal to an 
excellent art education obtained under conventional schooling methods. 
In some ways it was superior, as it forced a high pressure absorption of 
ideas and a quick adaptation of the methods of others, which were modified 
in their inception by Neagle’s own genius. His style and technique were 
the logical consequence of the integration of ideas, methods, and opinions 
of others, plus his solid background of coach-painter craftsmanship, and his 
inherent ability. 

In mind and character Neagle was on a high level. He was merely not 
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creative — in the sense that Sir Joshua Reynolds was not creative. He 
certainly had his own style, but style is a method of procedure and not an 
invention or creation. Neagle never thought of himself as an artistic leader; 
nevertheless, he was fully cognizant of his important position as an artist, 
and believed his works worthy of preservation. 

Of his intellectual occupations, the Blotter gives first-hand information. 
He took up the study of French and Latin; how far he advanced he does 
not say. He was fond of music and regularly attended musical concerts. His 
Commonplace Book is evidence of his keen interest in the philosophy of 
color and of his extensive experiments with color — some lasting over a 
period of years. From the Blotter we learn of his persistence in the study 
of anatomy. He regularly attended natural science and other lectures given 
at the Franklin Institute; but, above all, he took part in the Wistar Parties, 
those invaluable scientific symposiums established by the great American 
physician, Caspar Wistar, who had been professor of Anatomy and Surgery 
at the University of Pennsylvania. Once a week meetings had been con- 
ducted at Wistar’s home where students, scientists and other interested 
citizens took part in scientific and anatomical discussions. For long after 
Wistar’s death in 1818, these symposiums were continued, and were known 
as “Wistar Parties.” They were held at the homes of leading physicians 
or of prominent citizens who supported the scientific progress of the day. 
Neagle faithfully attended. 

Surveying his career as a whole, one comes to the conclusion that he 
would have been successful in any field he put his mind to, for his approach 
was a rational one. He might have been a competent doctor. He took 
great interest in medicine. In contrast to the many brief notations in his 
Blotter, are the detailed descriptions of symptoms and illnesses in the fam- 
ily. And he did not hesitate in prescribing for those who consulted him. 

“March 12, 1832. Mr. Edwin called concerning his eyes. I examined them thru 

a magnifying glass, advised the use of Green’s tonic for the nerves and for the pur- 
pose advanced him $5.00.” 
This was probably the David Edwin who engraved Neagle’s portrait of 
Gilbert Stuart. Neagle was charitably inclined, and had a genuine feeling 
of responsibility for the welfare of his fellow artists. He gave money and 
time to the Artists’ Fund Society, of which he was president for a num- 
ber of years. 

As the earliest entry in the Blotter is dated November, 1825, no men- 
tion is made of Neagle’s well-known trip to Boston to visit the studio of 
Gilbert Stuart. It would be interesting to know how Neagle’s contem- 
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porary account would have tallied with that of his companion on the jour- 
ney, the engraver, James Barton Longacre, or even with Neagle’s own 
story given some years later to Dunlap. 

Few references are made, in the diary, to the Gilbert Stuart portrait: 

“November 15, 1825. Mr. Grimes stated that Mr. Jouett painter of Kentucky 
milked a copy of my head of Gilbert Stuart; I replied that Mr. Otis and Bridport 
wished the same privilege and that Mr. John Savage ordered a copy for which he 
would pay me — and I told Mr. Grimes I had not concluded yet to part with copies, 
as I intended this as one of a Series of portraits of distinguished artists.” 

“May 9, 1826. Finished the coat and cravat and background of Gilbert Stuart's 
portrait (the original).” 
and — 

“Jan. 8, 1827. Painted on the head of Stuart for Davis.” 

His only other reference to Giibert Stuart is that he, Neagle, bought an 
original portrait by him — that of one George Reinholt. 

Neagle never carried out his intention of doing the series of distinguished 
artists. Jacob Eicholtz once suggested to Neagle that they paint each other's 
portraits: 

“Jan. 1832. Eickholst, the painter, called in the evening to propose an exchange 
of work. He wants me to paint his portrait and he to paint mine. His is intended 
for his sister.” 

This was never done either, as far as I can discover. 

The Blotter gives an almost step-by-step account of sittings for the paint- 
ing of Neagle’s most widely advertised work — The Blacksmith at His 
Forge (Fig. 1). On November 4th, 1825, Patrick Lyon engaged a full- 
length, life-size portrait of himself. He disappointed the artist in not show- 
ing up for his first sitting on November roth, but made his appearance the 
following day. Neagle began the portrait “on a small canvas as a ground 
work for the full length.” From the widow of an English miniature painter, 
named Robinson, he purchased a light colored, well seasoned canvas, with 
which Pat Lyon expressed satisfaction. He gave a sitting; and several 
days later rode to the Navy Yard with Neagle. Then work was apparently 
halted until Spring, when the following entries appear: 

“April 28, 1826. Measured Mr. Lyon five feet six inches and three quarters in 
his Boots.” 

“May 18, 1826. Began a study of P. Lyon for full length in the blacksmith’s shop.” 

“May 19, 1826. Rode with Mr. Lyon in his gig to the blacksmith’s shop again 
to study my composition for a picture of him.” 


Just at this time commissions were coming in fast; and, Neagle was hard 
pressed for time. Work on the Pat Lyon portrait was again suspended — 
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this time until the Fall. In the meantime, Neagle married Mary Sully and 
spent three months in New York executing commissions. 

When painting on the Blacksmith’s portrait was again resumed, it was 
recorded: 


“October 4, 1826. Painted on small sketch for Pat Lyon’s full length . . . Began 
to study the Jesuit’s perspective.” 

“October 29, 1826. Mr. George Hernisem came to show me his athletic arm as 
a model for Lyon’s. No. 21 North 7th St.” 

“November 10, 1826. Finished P. Lyon’s face.” 


The purchase of the frame was arranged for, and the last reference to this 
painting reads: 


“December 6, 1826. Mr. P. Lyon agreed to allow his portrait to be exhibited in 
the approaching exhibition in the Penna. Academy.” 


A likely reason for the lapse of time between the first sittings in Novem- 
ber, 1825, and subsequent sittings the next Spring was the inclement 
weather. An old meteorological account written by one, Charles Peirce, 
shows the 1825/1826 winter to have been rather harsh; and, as the back- 
ground for the composition was the blacksmith shop, it would have been 
practically impossible to have done any satisfactory work in an open smithy. 

The second interruption of the work from May 1826 to October 1826 
can be explained by the urgency of other orders, including the lucrative 
commission to do portraits for the Acting Theatre of America which neces- 
sitated a three months’ stay in New York. 

In the space of time between the ordering and the completion of the 
Blacksmith portrait, Neagle records having painted some seventy portraits. 

At the beginning of 1826, Mathias Lopes had engaged Neagle “to paint 
a series of heads, of a small size,” of certain actors for $25.00 each. The 
portraits were to be engraved for sale to the public. Accordingly, the artist 
began with Mr. Francis in the character of Sir George Thunder in the play 
“Wild Oats.” In all eight portraits were painted, which Neagle lists. 

The results were entirely satisfactory, for in April Messrs. Wemyss and 
Lopes again entered into a contract for Neagle to paint in New York por- 
traits for the Acting American Theatre which they were publishing. Fifty 
dollars each was to be paid in addition to all travelling and living expenses 
incurred. The time was to be when most convenient to the artist, and no 
other painter was to be employed on the work. By the end of May, Neagle 
was ready to start for New York, and decided to utilize the opportunity 
by combining business with a honeymoon trip. 
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On May 28th, 1826, John Neagle married Mary Chester Sully, step- 
daughter and niece of his friend, Thomas Sully. The Diary record reads: 


“Married this evening (Sunday) by the Rt. Reverend Henry Conwell, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Philadelphia to Miss Mary Chester Sully, aged 23 years and some 
months, and the match approved of by my mother and Miss Sully’s parents and all 
intimate friends. I fondly trust that the Almighty may be pleased with our conduct 
in this State of Communion, and that he may bless us with the fruits thereof, and 
that we may be enabled to live virtuously and die happily after having faithfully ful- 
filled his Holy Cares and the duty assigned us as Christians in this life, and grant 
that we may joyously meet each other in the next. . . . started for New York with 
the good wishes of all relations at 6 oclock in the morning, to execute several por- 
traits for the “Acting American Theatre’ and to spend the Honey Moon in a strange 
city.” 


Incidentally, this religious outlook fades as the years pass. 

During their stay in New York, the young couple were guests at the 
home of Neagle’s friend, Peter Maverick, the engraver, “free of expense, 
and had every kindness manifested by him and his family.” Neagle began 
a portrait of his host, Maverick, which he later completed in Philadelphia 
and presented to the Maverick family “as a small return for his kindness 
to me and my wife.” This portrait is still owned by descendants of 
Maverick and was attributed to Neagle by family rumor only. The entry 
in the Blotter leaves no doubt of its authenticity. 

In no instance does Neagle imply that he ever did any engraving; and 
that he studied as an engraver under Peter Maverick, as has been stated, 
I do not believe is correct. 

The upper loft of Peale’s old museum was rented as a studio, and here 
most of the portraits of the theatrical performers were executed . . . eleven 
in all. In addition, Neagle did a portrait of the Reverend Henry Bascom 
and of Miss Barnes at this time. He was an extremely rapid worker; about 
three sittings, often less, were as much as he needed. It was not necessary 
that the subject be before him for the completion of a likeness. 

At the end of August the Neagles returned to Philadelphia where they 
lived with the Sully family until they established their own home in Jan- 
uary of the following year. 

As the Blotter skips from June 1827 to January 1832 no mention is 
made of painting the replica of the Pat Lyon portrait. The Commonplace 
Book gives interesting information on this. 

The 1830's were busy years when Neagle reached his peak. His family 
was growing and his home life was happy. The only real sorrow seems 
to have been the death of first son, Maurice, in 1832 when he was four 
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years old. Financially, Neagle was quite successful; he was in greater de- 
mand than at any other time and was able to command his highest prices. 
The following is an interesting comparison of his earliest prices with 
those at the height of his career. 
“March 7, 1832. Found a torn card in the cockloft containing a list of my first 


prices” 
Price List of September 1836. 


Bust 7 x 9” $9.00 Head 17 x 20” $ 80.00 
Bust 8 x 10” 10.00 Bust 2114 x 26 100.00 
Bust 18 x 15” 15.00 34 Bust 25 x 30” 150.00 
Hands and heads 25.00 Kit Kat 200.00 
34 length 50.00 Small half length 250.00 
Full length 100.00 Bishop’s length 300.00 

Y length 400.00 

Whole length 600.00 


The top artists of the day were numbered among Neagle’s friends. When 
Charles Robert Leslie returned from England in 1833, he could remain 
only a few days in Philadelphia visiting friends before starting his new 
job at West Point. One evening he spent at Neagle’s. 

“November 7, 1833. C. R. Leslie, R. A. spent the evening at my house. Mr. 
Sully, C. N. Bancker, A. Lawson, J. B. Longacre and Charles Toppan were present. 
We had a conversation on art over a collection of ancient and modern engravings 
and a cold supper. A pleasant party.” 

Neagle owned illustrations by Leslie. 

Throughout his life, Neagle looked up to Thomas Sully as an artistic 
leader. The two men, so different in temperament, never seem to have had 
any unpleasant differences, and a sincere friendship existed between them. 
In fact, among the members of the two families there was always very 
close affection. 

Neagle was never jealous of Sully; he was proud of their relationship; 
and, of course, he was quite sure of his own ground. And, the older 
painter — he was only thirteen years Neagle’s senior — always amiable 
and generous was probably fully aware that he was in no danger of com- 
petition. 

After 1825 both artists seem to have about cornered the worthwhile 
portrait painting field in Philadelphia. Whenever Sully raised his prices, 
he immediately sent details to Neagle advising him to increase his. Neagle’s 
were always kept below Sully’s, and both men charged much more than 
other resident artists. 

When, in 1837 the Sons of St. George commissioned Sully to go to 
England and paint the new queen, Victoria, we get an inkling of Neagle’s 
opinion of him. 
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“October 9, 1837. Monday. This morning at 6 o'clock Mr. Thomas Sully and 
his daughter, Blanche, departed for New York in the steamboat to sail for London 
the following day from New York. Tom S., Jr. went with them to New York. Moggy 
and I rose early this morning to take leave at the dwelling. Mr. John Vaughan and 
myself accompanied them to the steamboat. Mr. Sully has flattering commissions for 
the execution of works of art, among which is a portrait of the New Queen of Eng- 
land, Victoria. Mr. Stevenson is at present the American Minister to the Court 
of St. James and as he is Mr. Sully’s old friend, I have reason to suppose both from 
this, Mr. Sully’s unquestionable genius and other considerations, that Mr. S. will 
be signally successful and will reflect honor on his profession and the American School 
of Art. He intends to return in 12 months.” 

“October 7th. I started a subscription for the purchase at $100. of Mr. Sully’s 
plaster casts as a present to the Artist’s Fund Society.” 

“I attended a meeting at the U. S. Hotel on the 4th inst. to take measures to 
shew Mr. Sully some tribute for his admired talents before his departure for England. 
A diamond ring worth $250. was subscribed for and presented accordingly to Mr. 
Sully.” 

From the Diary we are glad to get even a scant bit of information about 
A. B. Rockey, portrait painter, about whom Fielding’s Dictionary of Ameri 
can Artists, says nothing is known except that he was born in Mifflensburg, 
Pennsylvania in 1799, worked in Philadelphia and, the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania has a few of his works. Rockey was Neagle’s friend. 

“Jan. 31, 1832. Rockey and I are now drawing from the plaster casts at night 
in my room and have thus been engaged for several weeks.” 

“Feb. 21, 1832. I have shewed Rockey how to take my own face in plaster a 
few weeks ago, which I have preserved, and intend to take thus all my family if 
they will allow me.” 

“December 25, 1832. Christmas. Thomas Kelly, engraver, and A. B. Rockey, 
portrait painter, dined and spent the remainder of the day with our family.” 

And in the following July, Rockey was present when Neagle contracted to 
paint a portrait in exchange for silver and gold work. 

Even though Neagle lived during times when questions of great national 
import were being decided, he seems completely untouched by happenings 
outside his own artistic and personal life. Outings and trips with his wife 
and children are all important enough to be listed; and the few mentions 
he makes of occurrences not concerned with his immediate interests are 
always in connection with recording information about his own family 
or work. 

“Feb. 7, 1832. Mr. Sully’s note desiring my price for 3 transparvins for Feb. 22, 
1832, in celebration of the Centennial Birthday of Washington. I declined painting 
them, being engaged with portraits.” 

“Feb. 22, 1832. The Centennary Anniversary of the birthday of Washington. 
The procession passed our house in Chestnut Street. Maurice and Garrett mounted 


badges.” 
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(Maurice and Garrett were Neagle’s young sons.) 


“Thomas Sully, Jr., died Sunday morning at 2 o'clock A.M. April 18, 1837, and 
was buried Monday afternoon the 19th, the day of the illumination for the victories 
at Buena Vista and Vera Cruz, aged 35. T. S. Jr. died of Delirium Tremens at the 
Penna. hospital.” 

Neagle lived for his art and for his family, and his remarkable concen- 
tration of thought solely on things that interested him, played no small 
part in the profound analytical characterizations he was able to make of 
sympathetic subjects. 

Apart from the usual statements of fact, it is pleasing to come across 
Neagle’s reaction to anything: 

“Feb. 11, 1832. I find I have suffered inconvenience and have appeared unac- 
commodating to visitors in consequence of having no separate exhibition room for 
the display of my works during the hours I am engaged with my sitters. I have 
resolved to fit up my back room as I once had it, for the use of persons who may call 
to see specimens, and they can thus be accommodated without disturbing me and 
engaging my time. Before I was married, and while I lived at No. 116 Walnut Street, 
I had a room in front of the house (lower floor) appropriated exclusively to visitors, 
with seats provided for them. Persons were constantly coming and going when they 
found I was not disturbed by them. I believe I became, or at least my works became, 
better known and I enjoyed the advantage of a better business by this means. Even 
one specimen is better than turning the people away without seeing anything. An 
exhibition room should be of easy access.” 

The portrait of Mrs. Wood, painted in the role of Amina, from Bellini’s 
opera, La Sonnambula, must have created quite a stir. Her husband de- 
clared it the best likeness ever painted of his wife, and ordered a copy to 
take to London with them. Visitors who crowded Neagle’s home to view 
this portrait were so numerous that the lithographer, Newsam, writes 
Neagle: 

“was frequently and much interrupted in the progress of his drawing. I was obliged 
to allot the hour from one to two o'clock, while he was at dinner, for visitors, and 
at that hour my room was generally crowded. The opinions expressed by all are 


Albert Newsam was the deaf and dumb lithographer who had received 
much of his art training from Neagle’s friend, Hugh Bridport. 

The painting of Mrs. Wood has always been considered a work of 1836, 
which date is substantiated by the Blotter record. Yet it bears the sig- 
nature and date “J. Neagle, 1848.” A study of Neagle signatures will 
have to be made before they can be accepted as actually by his hand. 

Not a small part of Neagle’s work were post-mortem portraits; for these 
he always doubled the price and refused to guarantee a likeness because 
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often he had never seen the subject when alive. His method was to take 
a death mask or to paint directly from the deceased. That he was an 
extremely rapid worker particularly fitted him to do this type of work. 
Because of his thorough knowledge of anatomy and his keen interest in 
medical matters he understood the changes that take place in the features 
after death; and, he had an uncanny ability of visualizing the subject when 
alive — so that with this type of portraiture he had unusual success. At 
times he even painted from a description given of the deceased. He writes: 


> 


Nn 


“When taken after death, from a plaster cast or otherwise, the prices are doubled 
for the kit-cat and smaller sizes, and no likeness warranted unless from life and none 
for less than $100. from a corpse.” 


Here are a few accounts of post-mortem paintings: 


“Feb. 21, 1832. Took a cast in plaster of paris of the face of Solomon, son of 
Josiah White, a rich Quaker, for a portrait. . . . Received one hundred and twenty 
dollars for it and frame. . . . Executed it in two days to the satisfaction of the family 
and friends.” 

“February 21, 1832. Mrs. Milligan I have under way from a cast taken by me 
after she was drowned by the falling of her carriage and horses into the dock at New 
York. The cast was taken from her face after the body was brought to Philadelphia.” 

“February 4, 1835. It is at all times and under any circumstances an unpleasant 
task to paint from the dead human subject, and I have taken a violent cold by work- 
ing in a cold room upon the post mortem portrait of Mr. Hildeburn’s son. This boy 
was about 10 years old, and had been only two months before sent to be educated in 
Massachusetts. He there died suddenly, perhaps from a want of good nursing; was 
buried, and in eleven days was brought on here and reinterred in Philadelphia. I 
wished merely to take a mask in plaster and make a few memorandums for my recol- 
lection, but Mr. H. insisted I should paint. So I stood the coffin on the foot and at 
night by candles on a stick to slide as the height was required, I painted many hours 
that night — took a cast of the face in plaster, and next morning early resumed my 
labours at the easel for so great a length of time that I now feel the effects of my 
long exposure, without exercise, in the cold.” 


He was disabled from painting for a few days, and spent the time arrang- 
ing papers and reading on the arts. And in a rare unfolding of feelings 
writes: 


“T am never alone when I have a good book, or a sheet of paper to scribble upon, 
or am engaged in the study or contemplation of my art. I often hear people complain 
of a dull day, when they cannot gossip, of a feeling of loneliness. I never knew, from 
that cause, what such a feeling is. I am never happy, if I cannot claim a portion of 
every day to my own quiet study and contemplation. When the rain or hail is beat- 
ing against the windows of my studio, and I alone, if my room within is to my liking, 
I am content; and yet I enjoy greatly a tramp in the rain or snow storm and am very 
fond of such company as can converse upon the subjects that interest me. I am fond 
of company of a certain kind when there is no restraint.” 
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Neagle often entered into agreements for exchange of professional serv- 
ices. These “Barter” pictures are among his best works. One is the splen- 
did three-quarter length of Dr. William P. Dewees, the Neagle family 
physician, whom the artist painted several times. I am sorry to have no 
illustration of this portrait. 

“Closed accounts,” writes Neagle, “with Dr. William P. Dewees in the following 
manner: I transfer to him his 34 length portrait painted by me, and he has given me 
a receipt in full to this date, December 7, 1833, for medical services amounting to 
$139.00 and he promised to attend my family for twelve months from this date 
without further charge. This agreement does not include a frame for the portrait.” 
Another was the portrait of the Rev. Martin Luther Hurlbut (Fig. 8), 
whose school Neagle’s son, Garrett, attended. Tuition was to be paid in 
painting, “each to charge regular prices.” 

Neagle, always the good business man, gave the best to get the best. 

While he had no objection to trading his painting for services or goods, 
there was a limit; he was not going to finish another’s work. One day in 
1833 he notes: 

“Closed accounts with Allison today for milk. He proposed that I should finish 
a portrait which was begun by another artist in New York and pay me in milk and 
cream!!!" 

Neagle’s photograph shows a broad forehead, intelligent eyes, and a jaw 
that indicates energy and force. According to his friend, Fitzgerald, “he 
had a swarthy complexion, keen black eyes, black straight hair, and a 
somewhat Indian-like expression of face.” Of this resemblance he was 
probably proud, as indicated by the following incident: 

“May 28, 1836. The distinguished Indian Chief, “Major Ridge’, of the Cherokee 
Nation, has just concluded a treaty with our government, surrendering all their coun- 
try East of the Mississippi for the sum of five millions and a half dollars. He and 
his son visited the gallery of Indian portraits belonging to Col. McKenny. I was 
there. I always thought I resembled the Indian in character, and am now satisfied — 
for old Dr. Parrish asked if I were not his son. The old Indian was resting on my 
arm, his son was along.” 

The Blotter mentions more than one hundred portraits and one land- 
scape of which I have found no other record. Many of these paintings are 
probably now attributed to different artists. The landscape is a picture 
of the Strode Farm which Neagle painted in August, 1839, while spending 
a vacation at Strodesville with his family. 

The Diary gives an account of the painting of two portraits (1834) of 
that famous clergyman-orator-poet, Reverend John Newland Mafhtt, still 
esteemed and in demand in 1834, despite the sensational slander case in 
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Boston, twelve years before, when he was denounced as — among other 
things — “‘a hypocrite,” “common liar,” “guilty of perpetual inebriety” 
and of “gross sensuality and licentiousness, only surpassed by what we had 
read in the legends of the monks.” Figure 2 was made from a photograph 
of an engraving, which I came across, of one of these portraits. The original 
must be a fine painting, indeed. 

On the other hand, nothing is written of many works which we know 
definitely that Neagle painted. No mention is made of the artist's journey 
to Ashland, Kentucky, in 1842, to paint the great Whig leader, Henry 
Clay; nor is there any account of the painting of Colonel Richard Mentor 
Johnson, in Frankfort, Kentucky, the following year. 

Entries of the 1840's and 1850's record few sittings or commissions. 
They are usually concerned with the schooling of the children, and their 
visits to the country. Above all, in these years, it is principally the illnesses 
and deaths in the family that are recorded. Symptoms and maladies are 
minutely described; and, there are accounts of the conditions of the bodies 
as revealed by autopsies. When little Ellen Wheeler Neagle died in 1850, 
her father writes: 

“Her disease was at first called Yellow Jaundice. A post mortem examination was 

made the night after her death, by Drs. Neidhard and Gardner. Her father and 
Cousin Levi Dickson were present. It was found on examination that the liver was 
granulated, the gall bladder was empty, the intestines and other parts were extensively 
diseased, and no human skill could have saved her life. Ellen’s height, as measured 
by the undertaker after death was three feet, eight inches. Note: This was from the 
crown oi the head to the end of the toes, and more than her natural height in a 
standing posture.” 
Such details do not indicate any lack of fatherly affection or sympathy. 
It was simply part of his makeup that even in his grief — and his grief 
was intense — the scientific side of his character was still dominant. All 
his writings reflect his keen observations and rational conclusions. 

Neagle was not a children’s painter; he never understood a child’s per- 
sonality. Yet his portraits of his own children are singularly successful, 
because in them is reflected their father’s deep affection for, if not under- 
standing of, them. Figure 3, a post-mortem portrait of Maurice Neagle, 
who died at the age of four years, shows what a vivid memory Neagle 
had of his first born. Indian boy portraits are, on the whole, quite excel- 
lent, due principally to the feeling of kinship which Neagle felt with the 
Indian character. 

The paragraph immediately following the account of the autopsy on 
his little daughter, Ellen, reads: 
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“Ole Bull, my second dog of that name, was found dead early on the morning 
of the 30th of March, 1851. He with the cat who was near him had been poisoned 
by meat thrown into the yard, upon which was sprinkled a white powder. The first 
Ole Bull had also been poisoned, June 12, 1848, and it is supposed in like manner 
by a boarder of our next door neighbor, who may have been annoyed by the occa- 
sional barking. No. 9 Sansom St.” 

Neagle’s wife, whom he dearly loved, died in 1845. This year is com- 
pletely skipped in the Diary. But, six years later, after the 1851 entries, he 
makes the brief comment: 

“J. N. and Mary C. S. married 1826 5 28 

Mary died 1845 3 4 
Married life 18 g months 6 days.” 
He could not bring himself to write of her. 

Family disaster befell Neagle. The year following the death of his wife, 
he lost his little son John; and before 1853, his two young daughters, Ellen 
and Margaret, and his mother. Rosalie Sully, who had been so close to 
the Neagle children, died in 1847, less than three months after her brother, 
Thomas, Jr. 

Neagle had always loved his work. His remarkable aptitude for delineat- 
ing character was instinctive, and not the result of deliberate purpose. 

In the 1850's Neagle’s commissions seem to have fallen off appreciably. 
The vogue for portraiture had been on the decline for some years; the 
daguerreotype was popular and it was cheaper. 

Throughout his career, many of Neagle’s portraits are psychological 
reflections of his own feelings and conditions. Forty portraits could better 
be used to illustrate this observation but I am making use of only nine. 

The late 1820's and early 1830's were the constructive years, when the 
artist's career was on the upgrade — years characterized by energy, study, 
and optimism. Three examples of this period are: Figure 4, the portrait 
of Bishop Conwell, who performed the marriage ceremony of Neagle and 
Mary Sully. The fearless face of the elderly Bishop, who had stood his 
ground on a question of policy and refused to resign his See despite Papal 
urging, shows a surge of strength and power that Neagle felt at this time 
—as does the portrait of John K. Kane, Figure 5, the scholarly, patrician 
lawyer, who always had the courage to back up his own convictions. The 
third, Figure 6, a portrait of Thomas C. Rockhill, of Philadelphia, is an 
excellent example — of beautiful coloring, handsome Lawrence-like treat- 
ment; and somewhat more sophistication than that of John K. Kane. Rock- 
hill’s portrait is signed, and dated 1829. It is of particular interest, because 
although listed by John Fitzgerald as one of Neagle’s best pictures, it has 
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been for years among the many “missing” Neagles. This painting, together 
with a companion portrait of Mrs. Thomas C. Rockhill, and a third work, 
the two young Rockhill boys, has been in the possession of descendants 
of Rockhill in England, until a short time ago. They are now owned by 
Albert Duveen of New York. 

The splendid portrait of David Pepper, Figure 7, has a softening grace 





and elegance added to strength and self-assurance —a mirror of Neagle’s 
cultural and material well-being at this time. It was painted in 1835. The 
Reverend Martin L. Hurlbut, Figure 8, a “barter” picture of 1840, has the 
same qualities. 

Colonel Richard M. Johnson, Figure 9, was sixty-two years of age when 
he sat to Neagle in 1843, yet the artist has most successfully given the 
impression of the adventurous and exuberant character of the man who 
claimed to have killed the Indian Chief, Tecumseh, in personal combat 
thirty years before. 

These were times of satisfying achievement when Neagle continued to 
be a recognized, outstanding artist of well-established reputation. 

Figure 10 is a portrait of Joseph Tagert, done in 1848. This was the 
sort of shrewd, ambitious spirit that Neagle understood, for he, too, rose 
to the top through his own efforts. The portraits of these years often show 
a return to the strong realism so evident in Neagle’s works of the 20’s. 
His main preoccupation at this time was to retain his position on top. With 
a large family to support he was always up against economic conditions. 

Figures 11 and 12 are portraits of 1853 and 1854. Technically, Neagle’s 
work has not deteriorated in any way, but a glance at the portrait of John 
Grigg will show that it completely lacks any semblance of vitality; on the 
contrary, it conveys the antithesis of strength and security. And, the whole 
temper of the sad sensitive face of Thomas McCredy is disappointment, 
with a foreshadowing of impending misfortune. Actually, these are psychic 
self-portraits. Unconsciously, the artist has injected into these works his 
own uncertainty and unhappiness — just as he used to, in earlier years, 
make his portraits a reflection of his own boundless energy and optimism. 

Though a consideration of Neagle’s style is not the purpose of this article, 
it is in order to mention that the salient characteristic by which Neagle sug- 
gests energy and strength is his treatment of the nose. This is always his 
strongest and most significant feature, which he emphasizes without neces 
sarily exaggerating the size. So subtly is this done, that one is not aware 
of it without a study of the picture. 
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Neagle names in his Diary only three students who studied painting 
under him. His Account Book covering the years 1832 through 1842 re- 
veals many others. 

The last entry in the Blotter is an account of an insurance policy cover- 
ing the artist's personal effects. The date is December 20, 1854, evening. 


John Neagle died on September 17th, 1865, after some years of invalid- 
ism caused by a stroke of paralysis. Six of his ten children survived him. 
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